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U. S. Foreign Trade 
In January-June 1951] 


Grace A. WITHEROW 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘hee TRENDS in United States for- 
eign trade during the first 6 months of 
this year reflected changes brought 
about by the expanding defense program 
of the free world. Our requirements 
from abroad, especially for strategic ma- 
terials, were large as manufacturing out- 
put in this country rose to new highs. 
The demands of this country combined 
with those of other countries, particu- 
larly in Western Europe, led to shortages 
and an upsurge in prices. Our import 
prices reached their all-time high. The 
total value of United States imports, 
reaching $6,004,000,000, was 19 percent 
larger than in the last 6 months of 1950 
and 57 percent higher than in the 6 
months preceding the start of Korean 
hostilities. MMDAP supplies furnished by 
the United States and large purchases 
of other goods by countries having ex- 
panded dollar earnings from their prod- 
ucts led to an increase in exports to 
$7,347,000,000, a total value 36 percent 
larger than in July-December 1950 and 
51 percent larger than in the first half 
of that year. 


Quarterly Trends 


The import trade, after an almost 
steady increase in the postwar period 
through June 1950 except for a tempo- 
rary recession in the first three quarters 
of 1949, increased sharply in the three 
quarters immediately following the out- 
break of the Korean war and then 
dropped off slightly in the most recent 
quarter. The high value in this period 
resulted primarily from rises in commod- 
ity prices, which had advanced from the 
pre-Korean level (January—June 1950) 
by 39 percent in April—June 1951. In 
terms of quantity imports in both July— 
December 1950 and January—June 1951 


Taste 1.—U. 8. Exports, Imports, and 
Balance of Merchandise Trade 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Gen- Imports 


Period Total | eral | as per- — 
exports} im- | cent of exports 
ports | exports - 
Half yearly: 
1950: 
January-June 4,876 | 3,819 78.3 | 1,057 
July-December_...-| 5,401 | 5,035 | 93.2 366 
1951: 
January-June_......| 7,347 | 6,004 81.7 1, 343 
Quarterly: } 
1950: 
January-March.._..| 2,365 | 1,889 79.9 477 
April-June_-_-_----- 2,511 | 1,931 76.9 580 
July-September 2.451 | 2,391 | 97.6} 60 
October-December--| 2,950 | 2, 644 89. 6 306 
1951: 
January-March. 3, 332 | 3,032 91.0 300 
April-June..........| 4,016 | 2,972 74.0 1, 043 
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were about 14 percent larger than in 
January—June 1950 and, compared with 
the average import volume in 1936-38, 
about 55 percent larger. 

The export trade, after declining in 
the latter half of 1949 and early months 
of 1950 to the lowest quarterly value 
since 1946, remained near this low point 
in two following quarters and then in- 
creased substantially in the three latest 
quarters. Although the unit value of 
total exports had increased by 20 per- 
cent in April-June 1951 over the pre- 
Korean price level, expansion in the 
volume of shipments accounted for the 
greater part of the increase in value. 


In January—June 1951 the volume of 
exports was approximately 22 percent 
and 28 percent larger, respectively, than 
in the two immediately preceding half- 
year periods and two and two-fifths 
times as large as average exports in 
1936-38. In the latest quarterly period, 
April—June 1951, exports rose 38 percent 
in volume and 65 percent in value from 
the levels of January—June 1950. 


Balance of Trade 


After the diverse trends of 1949 and 
early 1950 had brought the value of in- 
coming and outgoing goods almost into 
balance in the third quarter of 1950, 
exports and imports through the first 
quarter of 1951 showed almost parallel 
increases, and the excess of exports re- 
mained relatively small. In the second 
quarter of 1951, however, an increase of 
21 percent in exports and a drop of 
2 percent in general imports resulted in 
an export balance of $1,043,000,000, the 
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TABLE 2.—Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: 


Economic class 1950 


Jan.—June 





Value and Percentage Distribution 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Value Percentage distribution 


1951 1950 1951 





Exports of U. 8. merchandise: 


ae abaeienn 4,816 
Crude materials. .......-. sien 936 
ES SS Ee 367 
Manufactured foodstuffs............ 286 
Semimanufactures.................... 528 | 
Finished manufactures 2, 699 | 

Imports for consumption: 

eee excises : 3. 781 
Crude materials. -..-.........-.-- 1, 052 
Crude foodstuffs. -- -- patening 770 | 
Manufactured foodstuffs - - - . 398 
Semimanufactures - ; - - SOS 
Finished manufactures - PLE 664 


largest such balance for any quarter 
since July-September 1949. (See chart 
on p. 3.) 


Economic Class Distribution 


Exports of finished manufactures, in- 
cluding the shipments of defense equip- 
ment, made up a greater part (58 per- 
cent) of total exports in January—June 
1951 than in any period except 1940-45. 
This ratio compares with 56 percent of 
the total in January—June 1950. Food- 
stuffs accounted for 16 percent of total 
exports, and crude materials for 15 per- 
cent. An increase in exports of wheat 
and some reduction in exports of raw 
cotton were the principal factors in re- 
versing the relative positions of these 
two groups as compared with January-— 
June 1950 when crude materials were 19 
percent of the total and foodstuffs 14 
percent. Semimanufactures remained 
the smallest class in exports, amounting 
to 11 percent of the total. 

In the import trade, crude materials 
and semimanufactures together made up 
55 percent of the total in January—June 
1951; foodstuffs, 29 percent; and finished 
manufactures 17 percent. Greatly in- 
creased values of imports of crude mate- 
rials, due largely to high prices, raised 
the ratio of that class from 28 percent 
in January—June 1950 to 32 percent. The 
other classes of imports formed smaller 
parts of the total although each one, and 
particularly foodstuffs and finished man- 
ufactures, increased more in quantity 
than the crude-materials class. 


Increase in Price 


Prices of both import and export com- 
modities rose steadily all through the 
year beginning June 1950. The unit- 
value (price) index of total imports in 
June 1951 was at an all-time high and 
had increased 37 percent in 12 months. 
The unit-value index of exports rose 20 
percent reaching the highest point since 
1919-20 in the month of May 1951 and 
dropping very slightly in June. These 
unit-value changes in foreign trade com- 
pare with an increase of 17 percent in 
the index of United States wholesale 
prices from June 1950 to March 1951 
from which level there was a slight drop 
in the second quarter of 1951. 

Import price increases from June 1950 
through June 1951 averaged 71 percent 
in crude materials, 36 percent in semi- 
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July-Dee. | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | July-Deec. | Jan.-June 
5, 328 7, 252 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
950 1, 076 19.4 17.8 | 14.8 
392 753 7.6 7.4 | 10.4 
317 432 1. 9 | 5.9 | 6.0 
593 777 11.0 11.1 10.7 
3, 076 4,215 6. 0 7.7 58.1 
4, 965 5, 778 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
1, 416 1, 849 27.8 28.5 32. 0 
980 1, 121 20.4 19.7 | 19.4 
500 531 10.5 10.1 | 9.2 
1, 229 | 1,31] 23.8 24.8 | 22.7 
$40 966 17.6 16.9 16.7 


manufactures, and 24 percent in crude 
foodstuffs. Prices of manufactured 
foodstuffs and other finished goods ad- 
vanced more moderately. The greatest 
inflation was in crude rubber, raw wool, 
and tin ore, for which peak import prices 
were recorded in the second quarter of 
1951, a few months after market quota- 
tions for these commodities began to 
decline. 

In exports, the large class of finished 
manufactures showed less increase in 
unit value than other classes of goods. 
The June 1951 price index of finished 
manufactures was 15 percent above June 
1950, whereas in crude and semimanu- 
factured goods the price increase was 25 
percent. The unit-value indexes of 
crude and manufactured foodstuffs rose 
from the low postwar levels of January— 
June 1950, owing largely to increases in 
the proportion of exports represented by 
sales at regular market prices. In 
January—June 1950 export unit values 
of a number of important food products 
averaged much less than market quota- 
tions because a greater part of the ex- 
ports in that period were from govern- 
ment-owned surplus or were subsidized 
by Department of Agriculture payments. 


Commodity Exports 


Although the many commodities com- 
prising the export trade showed expan- 
sion generally as compared with Janu- 
ary—June 1950, a few commodity groups 
accounted for a relatively large part of 
the increase in total trade. Among them 
were those “special category” exports 
which are not now being reported in 
commodity detail. (“Special category” 
Type I, as described in Bureau of Census 
Foreign Trade Statistics Notes, Septem- 
ber 1950.) This group, including air- 
craft, ordnance, and other military sup- 
plies valued at $666,000,000, was nearly 
six times the value of exports of these 
items in January-June 1950. There 
were also among the exports showing 
marked gains the following leading com- 
modities: Grains valued at $788,000,000; 
automobiles including parts and acces- 
sories at $606,000,000; textile manufac- 
tures at $439,000,000; and coal, at $241,- 
000,000; with increases of 102 percent, 
88 percent, 76 percent, and 123 percent, 
respectively. Machinery remained the 
largest export group, totaling $1,237,000,- 
000, but had an increase of only 25 per- 
cent. Chemicals and related products 





valued at $461,000,000, petroleum and 
products including “‘special category” at 
$321,000,000, and iron and _ steel-mil] 
products at $290,000,000 showed gains of 
32 percent, 43 percent, and 16 percent, 
respectively. Exports of raw cotton 
amounting to $516,000,000 were 14 per- 
cent smaller than in the corresponding 
half of 1950. Values of these leading 
exports and principal destinations in 
three recent half year periods were as 
follows: 
(Millions of dollars) 


Jan.- July- Jan.- 
June Dec. June 
Commodity 1950 1950 1951 
Grains and preparations, total 389 445 788 
E RP countries -_-_- sions 243 267 432 
Germany--___- . 48 66 101 
United Kingdom 40 15 100 
ede Satins Soe 69 83 202 
Japan-.- : : 47 43 97 
India__ --- ‘ ‘ ' 2 26 72 
Cotton, unmanufactured, total 598 426 516 
Canada____- “< 7 25 39 55 
ERP countries __- — 337 194 290 
France - ee ; 71 39 55 
Germ: ny. ies 75 40 72 
United Kingdom ; 52 49 12 
Italy... me ; 75 28 100 
| ES a 209 163 131 
Japan... 2 06 123 74 
India__-.- . er eee 66 7 40 
Textile manufactures, total ! 250 276 439 
Canada F 32 36 64 
Latin American Republics-_. 97 108 125 
sia 54 65 126 
P hilippine s, Re public of... 17 24 31 
Indonesia é 15 13 33 
Africa sicaintioas 12 15 49 
Coal and related products, 
total___- ; eaelaasni 108 170 241 
ERP countries esiaind 2 6 101 
Canada eu on 100 154 113 
Petroleum and products, total? 174 207 243 
Canada__.- : 68 91 73 
Latin American Re publics. : 39 41 50 
E RP countries. _-- ibteaieas 39 45 68 
Iron and steel-mill products, 
See eae 250 223 290 
0 RES RS a 56 68 89 
Latin American Re panties... 75 67 104 
ERP countries. ---.--- au 52 44 40 
Machinery, total_.............-. 990 983 1, 237 
Latin American Republics. - 299 344 440 
Oe cn rithms 227 211 335 
ERP countries -_------ : 252 232 235 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, total . 322 401 606 
Latin American Republics - ; 132 207 293 
J ee 22 41 54 
ES ES 20 51 85 
Venezuela. ..-.-- maiaasabaain 27 29 35 
Sct ocakeccdchecbans 77 87 140 
Chemicals and related prod- 
oar 336 372 461 
Latin American eee. ‘ 121 144 192 
ERP countries__-~-- ; 69 69 OF 
ee it al 55 65 82 
“Special category” e mpents, 
tet eccnceneamebicn 187 445 775 
ERP coumiies.............. 65 283 533 
All other commodities......... 1,212 1,380 1, 656 


1 Figures include a small amount of unmanufactured 
wool and vegetable fibers other than cotton. 

2 Excluding “special category” exports as follows: 
January-June 1950, $52,000,000; July-December 1950, 
$67,000,000, and Janus ary~ June 1951, $78,000,000. 

3 Includes Type I “special category” exports valued 
at $666,000,000 in January-June 1951, which are not 
reported separately by commodity or by country and 
Type II valued at $109,000,000, which are reported 
separately by commodity, but not reported by country 
of destination. 


Export Destinations ' 


Countries of the Western Hemisphere 
received approximately 45 percent of 
total United States exports in January- 


1 Export figures quoted for individual coun- 
tries are those shown in the “World Trade” 
Section of the Sept. 3, 1951, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. They exclude “special 
category” exports as explained in footnote 3 
to the text table on this page. 
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June 1951, a slightly smaller part than 
in the year 1950 when they took a high 
ratio of 47 percent. The Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, as a group, received 25 
percent and Canada 19 percent. 

Canada.—Exports to Canada increased 
53 percent in value over the relatively 
high total of the first half of 1950 to 
$1,416,000,000. Machinery items, repre- 
senting by far the largest group in the 
trade, increased by 48 percent over the 
total in January—June 1950 to $335,000,- 
000. Exports of automobiles, parts, and 
accessories increased 82 percent to 
$140,000,000 and other leading commodi- 
ties, such as iron and steel, chemicals 
and related products, textile fibers, and 
textile manufactures, showed marked 
increases also as indicated in the text ta- 
ble. Exports of coal were moderately 
larger than in January—June 1950, but 
smaller than in July-December of that 
year. 

Latin America.—Exports to the Latin- 
American Republics, as a group, in- 
creased 46 percent from the lower level 
to which the trade had fallen in January— 
June 1950. They reached a value of 
$1,804,000,000. Purchases by the im- 
portant market of Brazil, totaling $291,- 
000,000, were more than twice as large 
as were also those of the smaller mar- 
kets of Chile and Uruguay. Exports to 
Mexico, Argentina, Cuba, and Venezuela, 
amounting to $340,000,000, $108,000,000, 
$283,000,000, and $242,000,000, increased 
by 53 percent, 50 percent, 49 percent, 
and 27 percent, and those to Colombia 
which were large in the first half of 1950 
reached $117,000,000, or approximately 
the same high value. 

Leading commodities exported to the 
Latin-American countries showed the 
following gains as compared with Janu- 
ary-June 1950: Machinery about 47 per- 
cent; automobiles, including parts and 
accessories, 122 percent; chemicals and 
related products, 59 percent; textile 
manufactures, 29 percent; and iron and 
steel-mill products, 39 percent. Trade 
in these commodities appears in the text 
table on page 4. 

Europe.—The ERP countries were the 
destinations for 32 percent of total 
United States exports, a slightly larger 
part than in the first half of 1950. 
Valued at $2,375,000,000, exports to these 
countries increased by 54 percent. Mili- 
tary equipment and other defense sup- 
plies were a considerable part of the 


Taste 3.—Inderes of Changes in Unit 
Value of U. S. Exports and Imports, by 
Economic Classes 


(January-June 1950=100] 


1951 








1950 

} 

. . ——— —|——— | June) June 
Economic class | - 

Jan.- July- Jan.- 1950 | 1951 

June} Dee.) June | 
atin = ner ee, am —— 

Exports of U. 8. merchan- } | | 

dise: | | | 
. -| 100 | 105 | 117 | 100 | 120 
Crude materials__......-- 100 | 113 | 129 | 103 | 129 
Crude foodstuffs..-------| 100 | 100 | 109 | 99 | 118 
Manufactured foodstuffs__| 100 | 113 | 132 | 98 | 139 
Semimanufactures.......| 100 | 107 | 126 | 102 128 
Finished manufactures...| 100 | 103 | 112 | 99] 114 

Imports for consumption: | 
; USGA eS 100 | 115 | 1385 | 103 | 141 
Crude materials.........- 100 | 124 | 169 | 105 180 
Crude foodstuffs. ......--| 100 | 116 | 122 | 102 | 126 
Manufactured foodstuffs._| 100 | 104 | 110 | 102 116 





Semimanufactures. - - - 


e -| 100 | 117 | 134 
Finished manufactures 


100 105 115 


103 | 141 
| 102 | 120 
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TABLE 4.—Exports, Imports, and Balance of Trade by Areas 





Exports, including 


{Millions of dollars} 





General imports Excess of exports (+) 









































| 
reexports ! or imports (—) 
| | 
Area 7 l Vee 2 - 
| Jan. | July- | Jan-— | Jan- | July- | Jan Jan.- July- Jan.- 
| June Dee. June June Dee. June June Dee, June 
1950 1950 1951 1950 1950 1951 1950 1950 1951 
ee eer i | 4, 876 5, 401 7, 348 3, 819 5, 035 6, 004 +1, 057 | +366 +1, 343 
| =r 927 | 1,112] 1.416 882} 1,078] 1,115 +44 +34 +301 
Latin American Republics me * 1, 237 1, 483 1, 804 1, 284 1, 629 1, 869 —47 —146 —66 
E RP countries. - - ._- a 1, 626 2, 375 483 778 1, 026 +1, 056 +849 +1, 349 
Ee 66 71 142 88 99 117 —22 —27 +25 
ERP dependencies. - -------- weles 216 218 225 358 454 554 —143 — 236 —329 
Other areas.................-.. df | soz} soi] 1,386] 724 999 | 1,323 +167 —108 +64 
1 Total including “special category” exports, 


total; “special category” commodities, 
valued at $533,000,000 compared with 
only $65,000,000 a year earlier, accounted 
for slightly more than half the increase 
in total exports. Exports of grain, in 
second place among commodity groups, 
increased 78 percent to $432,000,000 
after showing a decrease in both the first 
and second halves of 1950. Germany 
and the United Kingdom were the main 
destinations for the grain. Coal exports, 
negligible in 1950, amounted to $101,000,- 
000, with France, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom the 
large purchasers. Exports of machinery 
valued at $235,000,000 to these countries 
and of unmanufactured cotton valued 
at $290,000,000 were somewhat smaller 
than in January—June 1950. 

Spain also received much larger 
amounts of United States exports than 
in January—June 1950, especially grain 
and soybean oil, as did Yugoslavia which 
received large amounts of raw cotton 
and foodstuffs, especially lard, butter, 
dried vegetables, and grain. Exports to 
the Soviet-Block countries of Europe 
dropped from $16,700,000 in January-— 
June 1950 and $10,000,000 in July—De- 
cember to $2,800,000 as United States 
export controls were progressively 
tightened. 

Other Areas.—Exports to other areas 
of the world, mainly Asia and Africa, 
amounted to $1,611,000,000, or a 45 per- 
cent larger value than in January—June 
1950. Trade increased with all leading 
countries of these areas except China 
and Hong Kong. No exports to China 
were permitted in January—June 1951 
and shipments to Hong Kong were 
greatly reduced under virtually complete 
control by license which became effec- 
tive in December 1950. 

Principal commodities shipped in 
much larger volume than a year earlier 
to leading countries of Asia included 
wheat and grain sorghums to India; 
grain, sugar, oilcake and oilcake meal, 
soybeans, tallow, hides and skins, wood 
pulp, coal, crude petroleum, petroleum 
coke and fuel oil, iron ore and steel, in- 
dustrial machinery, and automobiles to 
Japan; and tobacco, wheat flour, cotton 
textiles, raw cotton, motortrucks, and 
chemical products to Indonesia. Total 
exports to these three countries, valued 
at $171,000,000, $333,000,000, and $84,- 
000,000, showed, respectively, increases 
of 37 percent, 72 percent and 100 percent. 
Among the countries of Africa, exports 
to the Union of South Africa, which 
dropped to $60,000,000 in January—June 
1950, totaled $118,000,000 mainly due to 
increases in textile manufactures, al- 


though automobiles, paper, and many 
other commodities also showed gains 
than last year’s low levels. 


Commodity Imports 


A few leading import commodities, 
especially those showing sharp price 
rises, accounted for a relatively large 
part of the increase in value of total 
imports over pre-Korean levels in Jan- 
uary—June 1951. Among these were the 
following which increased in value as 
follows: Coffee, from $442,000,000 in Jan- 
uary—June 1950 to $773,000,000; crude 
rubber, from $149,000,000 to $425,000,- 
000; and raw wool, from $194,000,000 to 
$465,000,000.* In terms of quantity, only 
coffee among these three showed an in- 
crease. Coffee imports in this period 
amounted to 1,447,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with only 1,072,006,000 pounds in 
January—June 1950. Crude rubber 
amounting to 816,000,000 pounds and 
raw wool imports of 237,000,000 pounds 
(clean basis) decreased slightly as com- 
pared with imports for consumption in 
January-June 1950; the entire increase 
= value was attributed to the high price 
evel. 

Other commodities imported showed 
large increases as follows: Cocoa, from 
$87,000,000 to $136,000,000; vegetable 
oils and oilseeds, from $83,000,000 to 
$131,000,000; paper base stocks, from 
$126,000,000 to $207,000,000; iron and 
steel-mill products from $26,000,000 to 
$183,000,000; and industrial chemical 
products, mainly ethyl alcohol, from 
$12,000,000 to $72,000,000. Higher prices 
contributed to the increase in value of 
each of these commodities although the 
quantity of cocoa, vegetable oils, and 
paper base stocks increased moderately 
and of iron and steel-mill products and 
alcohol very substantially. 

Other leading commodity imports, in- 
cluding sugar valued at $218,000,000, the 
nonferrous ores and metals group valued 
at $429,000,000, and newsprint at $242,- 
000,000, increased by 17 percent, 14 per- 
cent, and 10 percent in value owing also 
in part to price rises. The quantity im- 
ported of most of the metals declined as 
compared with January—June 1950, and 
of newsprint increased only slightly. 
Imports of sugar increased 12 percent in 
quantity. 


2 This figure representing “imports for con- 
sumption” does not cover the unusually 
large entries into warehouse in Jan.—June 
1951; total general imports of raw wool were 
valued at $579,000,000 in Jan.—June 1951. 


(Continued on p. 10) 











Canadian Firm Offers 
Services to U. S. Investors 


Contacts are sought by a Canadian firm 
with United States concerns and individuals 
wishing to invest in an operating business or 
real estate in Canada, or with banks and 
financial institutions in the United States 
which are in touch with such potential 
investors. 

The Canadian firm—Commercial Enter- 
prises, Ltd.—is reported to be an industrial 
and commercial brokerage firm which acts 
also as real estate and management agents. 
In addition to furnishing its clients with 
information on possible investment oppor- 
tunities, the firm states that it is prepared 
to manage business interests and administer 
real-estate holdings in Canada for foreign 
investors. 

A list of the firm’s commercial and indus- 
trial offerings and a printed leaflet describ- 
ing its services may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to write for 
further details direct to Commercial Enter- 
prises, Ltd., Coronation Building, 1405 
Bishop Street, Montreal 25, P. Q., Canada. 


French Watch Manufacturer 


Seeks U. S. Capital 


A French manufacturer of watches and 
clockmaking machinery wishes to interest an 
American firm in investing about 50,000,000 
French francs (approximately 350 francs-= 
US$1), which would be used as working 
capital for purposes of expanding production. 

The firm states that it has two factories, 
located at Morteau and Besancon; that it 
manufactures 80 different models of watches 
and clockmaking machinery; and that it is 
one of the first manufacturers to produce a 
French automatic winding watch. Monthly 
output of ordinary watches is said to be 
about 4,000 units, which production could be 
increased to 6,000 if necessary. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing Companie Horlogers Ultra, 4 Fau- 
bourg Tarragnoz, Besancon (Doubs), France. 


U. S. Firms Invited to Bid on 
Argentine Port Works 


A call for bids has recently been issued by 
the Argentine Government covering con- 
struction within the next 4 years of extensive 
harbor and dock works at the port of Rio 
Gallegos, as well as complementary facilities 
for receiving, storing, washing, and loading 
coal aboard oceangoing carriers. This work 
is in connection with the Government’s long- 
established plans to develop its Rio Turbio 
coal deposits. It is stated that the project 
will complement already, partly completed 
rail and mining facilities needed to exploit 
Argentina’s only large-scale coal deposits, 
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which are located close to the Chilean border 
in southern Santa Cruz Territory. 

Briefly, the project includes construction 
of a deep-water access channel; an outer 
harbor sufficiently large to permit maneuver- 
ing vessels up to 492 feet in length, together 
with suitable breakwaters and jetties; and an 
inner harbor protected by lock and gates 
from tides which range up to 44 feet, with 
basin and wharves providing space and coal- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


loading equipment to permit simultaneous 
handling alongside wharf of four vessels of 
10,000 displacement tons each, as well as six 
small harbor craft. Related work includes 
installation of reception, storage, and loading 
equipment capable of handling 8,000 metric 
tons of coal per 8 hours. 

Bids which must include detailed plans 
and designs for the above-mentioned works, 
should be submitted to the Ministry of Public 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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81. 
Basketware: 19. 
Building Materials: 69. 
Buttons (Glass): 24. 
Cast-Iron Products: 54. 
Ceramics: 12. 
Chandelier Ornaments: 24. 
Chemicals: 13, 20, 71, 80. 
Clothing and Accessories: 1, 25. 
Cold-Storage Equipment: 68. 
Confectionery: 26. 
Core Oil: 60. 
Cotton: 21. 
Crystal Ware: 24, 46. 
Cutlery: 48. 
Drawing Instruments: 40. 
Drugstore Articles: 83. 
Electrical Equipment: 44, 73. 
Electronics: 79. 
Floriculture: 77. 
Foodstuffs: 53, 55, 57, 70, 73. 
Furniture: 51, 65. 
Glass (Stained and Painted): 43. 
Glue: 51. 
Hair Felt (Rabbit): 51. 
Handicraft: 67. 
Hardware Items: 11, 65, 69. 
Investment Opportunities: 1, 2, 15. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
Agricultural Machines and Equipment: 


Automobile Parts and Devices: 3, 5, 63, 76, 


Jewelry: 32. 

Kitchen Equipment: 61. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 80. 

Luggage: 27, 62. 

Machinery and Equipment: 2, 5, 14, 17, 29, 
33, 35, 37, 38, 41, 42, 47, 49, 52, 54, 56, 60, 
79, 82. 

Memorial Cabinets: 36. 

Motion Picture Flms: 74. 

Office Supplies: 23. 

Paints and Lacquers: 13. 

Paper Products: 28. 

Plastic Goods: 73. 

Port Operations: 82. 

Protective Masks and Gloves: 22. 

Radios: 69. 

Refrigerators: 4, 69. 

Rubber Articles (Technical): 10. 

Safety Devices and Apparatus: 11. 

Sporting Goods: 63. 

Starch Products: 6. 

Steel Plates (Engraved): 64. 

Surgical Instruments: 66. 

Textiles: 8, 18, 21, 30, 72, 78. 

Tinplate: 79. 

Tools: 34, 45, 47, 63. 

Toys: 59. 

Wigs: 58. 

Wood Carvings: 31. 

Yarns: 18, 39, 50, 78. 
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Works, Buenos Aires, Argentina, prior to the 
opening date—February 14, 1952—and must 
be accompanied by a guaranty deposit in the 
amount of 1 percent of the value of the bid. 

One copy of the bidding document (in 
Spanish), including conditions and specifica- 
tions, may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Persian Designs Offered 
For Sale in U. S. 


V. Romanowski de Boncza, Director of the 
Military Museum of Tehran, Iran, wishes to 
contact a United States manufacturer in- 
terested in designs suitable for ceramics, 
pottery, and textiles. The designs are origi- 
nals by Mr. de Boncza, who is an artist, and 
they embody motifs from Persian history. 

Although Mr. de Boncza would prefer an 
arrangement whereby he would furnish a 
continuing supply on an outright sale basis, 
he has stated that he would consider working 
under a royalty agreement. 

A set of 65 designs, in color, said to be 
intended for ceramics work, has been filed 
with the Commercial Intelligence Division of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Firms or individuals wishing 
to examine these samples may apply through 
the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 

For further information, correspondence 
should be directed to Mr. de Boncza, Muse 
Mezami (Military Museum), Baneshkadeh 
Afsari (Officers’ College), Khiaban Sepah, 
Tehran, Iran. 


Oil-Extraction Machinery 


Needed in India 


Quotations are sought by The Madras Oil 
and Seeds Association in India on solvent ex- 
traction plants for extracting the residual 
oil in cake with oil contents varying from 
8to1l percent. This inquiry is made by the 
Association on behalf of its members, whose 
requirements are stated to be plants of 5-, 10-, 
or maximum 20-ton (long tons) capacity. 

According to the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Import Trade Control authorities in 
Madras have promised to give favorable con- 
sideration to import applications if Ameri- 
can-made machinery is found to be suitable. 

American supplies are invited to address 
offers to the Secretary, The Madras Oil and 
Seeds Asso¢iation, Parry’s Old Buildings, 
Post Box No. 1639, Madras, India. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand Power Project 


The New Zealand State Hydro-Electric 
Department, at Wellington, invites bids, un- 
til February 5, 1952, for the supply and 
delivery of one 10,000-kv.-a. 11-kv. synchro- 
nous condenser for Invercargill Substation. 
This procurement is identified as Contract 
No. 188. 

A copy of the specifications is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or the Office 
of the Commercial Counsellor, New Zealand 
Embassy, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Rayola, S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer of men’s 
socks), 31 rue Valkenburg, Antwerp, is inter- 
ested in obtaining American patents, tech- 
niques, and machinery under a licensing 
arrangement for the manufacture of men’s 
hosiery in Belgium. Investment of U. S. 
capital in the company would also be con- 
sidered. Firm states that it has markets in 
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the Netherlands, Germany, Norway, and the 
Belgium Congo. 

2. France—Ateliers Mecaniques Pyreneens 
(manufacturer, exporter), 13 rue du General 
Leclerc, Gelos (Basses-Pyrenees), is inter- 
ested in being licensed by an American firm 
with its patents, processes, techniques, and 
machinery for the manufacture in France 
of small- and medium-size machines for the 
chemical, petroleum, dairy, paper, wine, 
flour-milling, food, mechanical, and wood 
industries. Firm states it would be glad to 
consider offers of capital investment in its 
company. Firm is also interested in licens- 
ing an American firm with its patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for the manufacture 
in the United States of band-saws for work- 
ing wood and other light materials. 

3. France—Société Defontaine Freres et 
Fils a la Bruffiere (manufacturer of spare 
parts for automobiles and flywheel gear 
rings for automobile and industrial motors, 
exporter), Boite Postale No. 155, Nantes 
(Vendee), offers to manufacture under 
United States license in France spare parts 
for automobiles and other products for 
which its plant facilities are suitable or 
could be adapted. 

4. Italy—INCAR (manufacturer of radio 
equipment), Piazza Cairoli 1, Vercelli, wishes 
to obtain United States patents and processes 
for the manufacture under license in Italy 
of refrigerators, and other products for which 
its plant facilities are suitable or adaptable. 

5. Italy—ORMA (manufacturer of valves 
and spare parts for automobile engines), Via 
Pragelato 3, Turin, wishes to obtain United 
States patents, processes, and techniques for 
the setting and stamping of valve heads and 
for the manufacture of special devices for the 
reduction of fuel and oil consumption in au- 
tomobile engines. Firm desires by this means 
to modernize its techniques and processes 
and increase its production. 

6. Italy—‘‘Princeps,” S. p. a. (manufacturer 
of preserved fruits, jams, and marmalades, 
cocoa butter, chocolate; exporter), (no street 
address), Savona, wishes to obtain United 
States patents and processes for the manu- 
facture under license in Italy of starch dez- 
trine glucose, and other starchy substances. 
Firm also would like to obtain modern 
United States laboratory equipment and 
machinery. 

7. Netherlands.—Gebr. Docter N. V. (canner 
of foodstuffs, processor of frozen fruit pulp), 
(no street address), Beverwijk, is interested 
in entering into licensing arrangements with 
United States firms to obtain patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques applicable to its line 
of production. Firm is also willing to offer 
its plant facilities to United States firms 
contemplating manufacturing operations in 
the Netherlands. 

8. Netherlands—N. V. v/h A. J. ten Hoopen 
& Zn, (manufacturer of cotton and linen 
products, exporter), Rapenburg 27, Neede, is 
interested in obtaining United States patents 
and/or processes for the manufacture in the 
Netherlands of nonwoven or bonded fabrics, 
and will discuss mutually agreeable financial 
arrangements with prospective licensors. 
Firm states its equipment consists of 600 
looms and 38 knitting machines. Firm also 
has factories at Hengelo and Elten, and re- 
ports that ample space is available for 
expansion. 

9. Netherlands—Nederlandse Verf- en Lak- 
fabriek (manufacturer of oil, lacquer, syn- 
thetic, cellulose, water and emulsion paints, 
cororsives and thinners; exporter), Duiven- 
drechtsekade 90, Amsterdam, wishes to ob- 
tain United States patents and processes for 
the manufacture in the Netherlands of prod- 
ucts relating to firm’s present manufacturing 
program. Firm would also consider making 
its plant and equipment available to a 
United States firm contemplating industrial 
operations in the Netherlands. 

10. Netherlands—N. V. Rubber-, Adbest- en 
Ebonietfabrieken v/h Gebr. Merens (manu- 
facturer of rubber and ebonite products, 
including wheels, rollers, hose, sheet rubber, 
and rubber compounds; exporter), Zuider 


Buiten Spaarne 74, Haarlem, invites licens- 
ing proposals covering patents, processes, 
techniques, machinery and equipment, for 
the manufacture in the Netherlands of arti- 
cles similar to its present line of production, 
and of other technical rubber articles for 
which its plant facilities are suitable or can 
be adapted. Firm would also make its plant 
and facilities available to a United States 
firm contemplating manufacturing arrange- 
ments in the Netherlands. It states that it 
has capacity to handle 100 tons of materials 
per month, with ample space for expansion. 

11. Netherlands—Saval Apparatenfabriek 
C. V. (manufacturer of fire extinguishers, 
fire- and smoke-detecting systems, agricul- 
tural insecticide sprayers; exporter), Haag- 
weg 243, Breda, invites licensing proposals 
covering patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture in the Netherlands of 
industrial safety devices and apparatus, 
small agricultural machines and equipment, 
and mass-produced hardware items. Firm 
states additional capital and building sites 
are available for expansion, if required. 

12. Netherlands—N. V. Plateelbakkerij 
Schoonhoven (manufacturer of luxury and 
household ceramic items, exporter), Wal 3 b, 
Schoonhoven, offers to license in the United 
States processes and techniques for the man- 
ufacture of ceramics, including hand-deco- 
rated and “delft blue” items. Firm is also 
interested in establishing a new plant for the 
production of hand-painted ceramics in the 
United States or elsewhere in cooperation 
with a United States firm. Firm reports it 
has sales representation in the United 
States, Canada, Peru, Venezuela, South 
Africa, Sweden, and Belgium. 

13. Netherlands—J. L. H. Smits & Co. 
(manufacturer of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
anticorrosive and antifouling compositions; 
exporter), (no street address), Wapenveld, 
wishes to enter into a licensing arrangement 
with a United States firm for the manufac- 
ture in the Netherlands of nitrocellulose and 
synthetic automobile lacquers and zinc 
primers for ships. Firm states that present 
weekly output is 45 tons of paint, and that 
ample space is available for expansion. 

14. Netherlands—Gebr. Stork & Co.’s Ap- 
paratenfabriek N. V. (manufacturer of ma- 
chinery, exporter), Boorstraat 1-3, Amster- 
dam, is interested in being licensed by a 
United States firm to manufacture vacuum 
filling, capping, and labeling machines in 
Holland. Firm states it has 500 employees, 
and this number could be doubled within 
its present plant facilities, if necessary. 

15. Netherlands—N. V. Kousenfabriek v/h 
Van den Heuvel (manufacturer of hosiery, 
exporter), Loosduinseweg 305b, The Hague, 
is interested in entering into a licensing ar- 
rangement with a United States firm 
whereby it could obtain United States ma- 
chinery and equipment, and possibly, capi- 
tal investment. Firm states it employes ap- 
proximately 130 workers, and has a present 
annual production of 50,000 dozen pairs of 
socks or stockings. Additional space is avail- 
able for expansion, if required. 

16. Netherlands—Kabelfabriek Gebr. Zet 
(manufacturer of lead-covered cables, radio 
and telephone cables, lead sheets, lead pipes, 
and solder; exporter; wholesaler), West- 
zeedijk 524, Rotterdam (w), invites licensing 
proposals covering patents, processes, tech- 
niques, machinery, equipment, and services, 
for the manufacture in the Netherlands of 
items similar to its present production. Firm 
states it is building a new factory which is 
scheduled to be in operation early in 1952. 
Firm will also make its plant and facilities 
available to a United States firm contem- 
plating manufacturing arrangement in 
Europe. 

17. Norway—A/S Akerselvens Maskinverk- 
sted (manufacturer of machinery), 177 
Waldemar Thranegt., Oslo, is interested in a 
two-way licensing arrangement, specifically; 
(1) Norwegian firm to manufacture United 
States machinery under license in Norway; 
(2) United States manufacturer to produce 
in the United States the Norwegian firm’s 
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patents and processes. Norwegian firm now 
manufactures mizing machines, semiauto- 
matic dough dividers and rounders and 
dough rollers for the bakery industry; milk 
+ tanks of aluminum and stainless steel with 
agitators and margarine churns for the dairy 
industry; special mizers of 0.3- to 110-gallon 
capacity for the chemical and food indus- 
tries; pasteurizers for breweries; concrete 
mizers of 18- to 80-gallon capacity for the 
building industry; and dam shutters for 
power plants. 

18. Norway—A/S Trengereid Fabrikker 
(manufacturer of thread, textiles, and mis- 
cellaneous textile products), Fjgsangerveien 
50, Bergen, wishes to contact a United States 
firm in the narrow web industry in order to 
exchange patents, processes, techniques, ma- 
chinery, and services, under a licensing ar- 
rangement, for the manufacture of narrow 
web yarns, textiles, and similar articles both 
in Norway and in the United States. Firm 
states it owns two mills—one at Trengereid 
(70 miles east of Bergen) with its own power 
station, and one located in Bergen. The 
Trengereid plant employs 80 workers and 
produces linen and cotton webs, such 4s 
stay bindings and India tape; also, friction 
tape and dye yarns and tapes. The Bergen 
plant, staffed with approximately 230 em- 
ployees, manufactures more than 2,000 differ- 
ent articles, such as lace, braid, rayon and 
cotton web, elastic webs, woven labels, sewing 
thread, braces, garters, and suspenders. A 
great part of its production is sold to in- 
dustrial firms manufacturing ready-made 
clothes, shoes, stationery, textiles, and sports 
articles. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—H. & J. Maervoet (manufac- 

turer, export merchant, wholesaler), 72 Pa- 
terstreet, Tamise, seeks United States mar- 
ket for all types of willow- and basketware. 
Price list, photographs, and representative 
samples available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
20. Belgium — Laboratoire Trephobion 
(manufacturer, exporter), 161 rue Royale, 
Brussels, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for 100 tons monthly of haneglycine, report- 
edly a new product stated to be a substitute 
for glycerin. Shipment is made in metallic 
drums. 

21. Germany—Mech. Baumwoll-Spinnerei 
und Weberei Augsburg (manufacturer), 44 
Zimmererstrasse, Augsburg, Bavaria, desires 
to export and seeks agent for cotton and 
staple fiber fabrics. One catalog (in Ger- 
man and English) and set of sample fabrics 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Clora-Werkstiatten Schleich 
& Co. (manufacturer), 16 Wilhelmstrasse, 
Schwabisch Gmiind, offers for sale, prefer- 
ably on an outright basis, a variety of pro- 
tective masks (face, head, and eye) and 
gloves. Literature (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Deartment of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Johannes Fischer, Metal- 
lwarenfabrikation (manufacturer), 15 
Hirschbacherstrasse, Nuernberg-Laufamholz, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis me- 
chanical pencils and parts. 

24. Germany — Glashuettenwerk Josef 
Fischer (manufacturer), Fichtelberg/Obfr., 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
crystal ware, chandelier ornaments, and 
glass buttons. 

25. Germany—Gerhard Gietmann (manu- 
facturer) , 23 Paulinenstrasse, Minden/Westf., 
seeks United States market for 100 dozen 
astrakhan gloves. 

26. Germany—Karl Haller, Kakao-u. Scho- 
koladefabrik (manufacturer), 554 Augs- 
burger Strasse, Stuttgart-Obertiirkheim, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for cocoa 
butter, bon-bons, and 5 to 10 tons monthly 
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of chocolate bars and cocoa powder. Firm 
requests complete instructions as to specifi- 
cations, packing units, and packaging. Price 
list (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

27. Germany — Heidelberger Kofferfabrik 
(manufacturer), 10/12 Wieblingerweg, Hei- 
delberg, offers to export and seeks agent for 
10,000 to 15,000 suitcases monthly, manu- 
factured from vulvanized fiber, cord, duck, 
and plastic materials. Samples furnished by 
German firm to prospective customer desir- 
ing to inspect quality of merchandise. Firm 
requests complete shipping instructions. 
Correspondence in German preferred. Illus- 
trated literature with price quotations avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Germany—Hueck & Bueren (manufac- 
turer), 24-30 Wiesenstrasse, Luedenscheid, 
has aluminum foil available for export. 

29. Germany—Paul Isphording, Mettall- 
werke (manufacturer), 10 Finnentroper 
Strasse, Attendorn/Westf. offers to export 
small armatures for gas stoves. 

30. Germany — Samtbandweberei Johann 
Junkers G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 278a 
Hauptstrasse, Rheydt, offers on an outright 
sale basis taffeta- or satin-back velvet ribbon 
with or without pearl border, monthly quan- 
tity valued at $50,000. 

31. Germany—Max Kagerbauer, Holzbild- 
hauer-Werkstaette (manufacturer), 2214 
Schwarzach bei Regen, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis wood carvings, such as 
figurines, religious articles, plates, and 
novelty corks. Price list and set of photo- 
graphs obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Karl F. Kappler (manufac- 
turer), 3 Huegelstrasse, Pforzheim, offers on 
an outright sale basis 2,000 to 3,000 pieces 
weekly of: (1) Tea and coffee spoons in sil- 
ver or nonprecious metals, with coats-of- 
arms on handles; and (2) coats-of-arms 
bracelet charms, according to customer’s 
specifications. Buyers requested to specify 
silver content desired. 

33. Germany—Industrie-Companie, Kleine- 
wefers Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H. (ex- 
porter), 43 Koelner Strasse, Krefeld, seeks 
United States market and sole selling agent 
for woodworking machines. Illustrated lit- 
erature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany — Holzwerkzeugfabrik Laup- 
heim A. G. (manufacturer), 14 (b) Laup- 
heim/Wiirtt, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for carpentry tools. Illustrated cata- 
log obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Langenstein & Schemann 
A. G., “Ernsthuette,” Maschinenfabrik und 
Eisengiesserei, offers on an outright sale 
basis hydraulic turbines, drop hammers, 
spring hammers, and hydraulic presses; spec- 
ifications furnished by exporter on request. 

36. Germany—Charlotte Maria E. Lorenz, 
Christliche Kunst (commission merchant), 
10 Westendstrasse, Bad Aibling, Bavaria, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for memorial 
cabinets. Photographic booklet available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Georg Mueller Kugellager- 
fabrik K. G. (manufacturer), 230 Aeussere 
Bayreutherstrasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers 
on an outright sale basis grinding machines, 
ball bearings, and steel balls. Literature (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

38. Germany—Karl Mueller, Maschinen- & 
Holzwarenfabrik (manufacturer), 13 Gun- 
zenhausenerstrasse, Weissenburg, Bavaria, 
offers to export and seeks agent for special 





machines designed for the textile industry 
and for manufacturing thin metal strips and 
finished articles, such as pot cleaners. Il- 
lustrated catalog (in German and English) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Germany—Aktien-Faerberei Muench- 
berg (manufacturer), 37 Luitpoldstrasse, 
Muenchberg /Ofr., Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale basis baby yarns for handknitting. 
Literature (in German) obtainable on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Nirschl & Stuedemann 
(manufacturer), 227 Heerdter Landstrasse, 
Duesseldorf-Heerdt, offers for sale drawing 
instruments made of transparent plastics, 
celluloid, and unbreakable glass. 

41. Germany—F. W. Oventrop Arn. Sohn 
(manufacturer), 169 Bahnhofstrasse, Bigge/ 
Westf., offers to export and seeks agent for 
brass armatures for gas and water. 

42. Germany—Paul  Pleiger (manufac- 
turer), Hammertal-Nord ueber Hattingen/ 
Ruhr, offers on an outright sale basis com- 
pressed air armatures and compressed air 
pumps. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 

43. Germany—Glasmalerei Dr. Reuter & 
Co,. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 70 Roland- 
strasse, Koeln a Rhein, seeks United States 
market and agent for 1,000 square yards of 
stained and painted glass suitable for 
churches and other buildings. 

44. Germany—Allgaeuer Fahrzeug und 
Maschinenfabrik, Gebr. Sauermann OHG. 
(manufacturer), Kaufbeuren-Hart/Allgaeu, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis pilot 
lighting safety switches, automatic black- 
out devices, and electrical equiqment for 
stage and motion-picture theaters. Price in- 
formation and illustrated literature avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Germany—Wendelin Sommer, Ma- 
schinen und Apparatebau (manufacturer), 
Baierbrunnerstrasse, Muenchen 25, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis bench-type 
electric drills, capacity 0-6 mm. and 1-10 
mm., 220/390 volts. Illustrated leaflet with 
price quotation available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

46. Germany—Kristallglasfabrik Spiegelau 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 2 Spiegelau/ 
Bayerischer Wald, Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale basis crystal glass, specifications 
furnished by exporter on request. 

47. Germany—Westfaelisches Versandhaus 
fuer Lichtpaus-, Zeichen- und Vermessungs- 
Badarf G. m. b. H. (exporter, wholesaler), 
1119 Schliessfach, Bielefeld, offers on an out- 
right sale basis leveling machines and 
precision tools. Illustrated booklet (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Germany—J. Voss D. Sohn, Inh. 
Richard Peters (manufacturer) , 72a Koerner- 
strasse, Solingen, offers on an outright sale 
basis 150 dozen scissors monthly. 

49. Germany—Westfaelische Maschinen- 
bau-Gesellschaft m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
5-9 Zechenstrasse, Unna-Koenigsborn, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for machines 
suitable for coal and coke processing. 

50. Italy—F. I. M. E. T. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Via Privata Antonelli, Milan, seeks 
United States market for gold- and silver- 
covered rayon threads used in the manufac- 
ture of textiles for women’s clothes, interior 
decorating materials, and ribbons. Firm in- 
dicates approximately 1,100 pounds monthly 
are available for export. 

51. Italy—PAMA—Pagliai & Mannucci (eX- 
port merchant), 1 via Guglielmo Marconi, 
Montevarchi (Province of Arezzo), offers on 
an outright sale basis the following: (1) 
Household furniture, including folding 
chairs; (2) ladies’ shoes, available in 36 
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models; glue made from rabbitskins, spe- 
cially dried and packed for shipping; and 
(4) rabbithair felt, suitable for men’s and 
women’s hats. 

52. Italy—A. S. P. I. TAMINI, Attrezzature 
Servizi Pubblici Industriali (manufacturer), 
Via G. B. Vico 38, Milan, offers to export and 
seeks agent for road-sweeping machines and 
municipality vehicles. Independent inspec- 
tion available in Italy at buyer’s expense. 
Set of catalogs (in Italian) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Italy—Ditta C. Torre & F. G. (whole- 
saler, exporter, and processor), (no street 
address), Calvari di Chiavari, Genoa, offers 
for export, depending on availability, 10 to 
50 metric tons each, per shipment of shelled 
and unshelled filberts, shelled almonds, Vi- 
terbo marrons, fresh and dried chestnuts, 
and chestnut flour, packed in jute bags. In- 
spection of filberts available at expense of 
buyer or representative before shipment is 
made; inspection of other items is made be- 
fore shipment by I. C. E. (Instituto Commer- 
cio Estero), Rome, an Italian Government 
body which issues a certificate to be included 
in set of shipping documents. Initially, firm 
desires to sell its products on an outright 
basis, later appointing a United States sell- 
ing agent for the future development of its 
export business. Also, firm requests com- 
plete shipping instructions, including United 
States import regulations. 

54. Luxembourg—Duchscher & Compagnie 
(manufacturer), (no street address re- 
quired), Wecker, seeks United States market 
and agent(s) for the following: (1) Wood- 
veneering machines, including screw and 
hydraulic veneer presses, glue smelters, rib- 
bon-polishing machines, and pasting ma- 
chines; (2) machinery for treatment of oil 
seeds, including hand and hyrdaulic presses, 
continuous plants and accessories, rolling 
and grinding mills, and other preparatory 
machinery; (3) machinery for recovery and 
treatment of vegetable oils; (4) electric and 
hydraulic bale presses suitable for fibers, 
hides, cloth, tobacco, and paper; (5) wine 
and cider presses; (6) industrial and labora- 
tory presses; (7) valves and other parts for 
Cowper and blast furnaces; (8) cast-iron 
products, such as piping, grates, industrial 
spare parts, gear cases, bearings, and pulleys. 
Descriptive catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

55. Nethgriands—Firma H. den Dulk Pz. 
(export merchant), 188-190 Dr. LelykKade, 
Scheveningen/The Hague, offers on an out- 
right sale basis high quality smoked herring 
fillet and salted herring, packed in 9-pound 
kegs net. 

56. Netherlands—IWAKO, N. V. Ingenieurs- 
bureau voor Warmt- en Koude Techniek 
(manufacturer, exporter), 47 Buitenhof, The 
Hague, offers for sale electric scouring ma- 
chines for beer lines. Illustrated pamphlets 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Netherlands—Vooys-Waterreus (export 
merchant), 74 Menninckstraat, Scheven- 
ingen/The Hague, has available for immedi- 
ate shipment 10 tons (10,000 kilograms of 
good-quality cod fillet and sea perch fillet. 

58. Scotland—A. & A. Wig Productions, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 3 Cannon Street, Edin- 
burgh, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
200 first-quality wigs (postiche) monthly. 

59. Sweden—Assars Leksaksindustri (man- 
ufacturer), Mariefred, offers on an outright 
sale basis key-wound mechanical toys, such 
as busses, fire engines, sedans, and coupes. 
Illustrated cartons available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

60. Sweden 
(manufacturer, 
porter ), 


Bachner Oil Products AB. 
wholesaler, exporter, im- 
50 Rinddégatan, Stockholm, has 
October 1, 1951 
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available for export (either on an outright 
sale basis or through agent) standard hand- 
operated barrel pumps and top-quality Core 
oil (founding). Test results of the oil, is- 
sued by the Swedish Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Industries, will be furnished by the ex- 
porter on request. Descriptive literature on 
the pumps available only on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

61. Sweden—AB. Gerber & Hesslow 
(wholesaler and exporter), 6 Birger Jarls- 
gatan, Stockholm, offers to export and seeks 
agent for top-quality institutional and com- 
mercial kitchen equipment, including direct 
and indirect steam cookers, electric fryers 
and roasters, and vegetable and fruit peelers. 
Inspection available at factory at buyer’s 
expense. Illustrated pamphlet obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

62. Sweden—G6teborgs Vask- & Liaderin- 
dustri AB (manufacturer), 6 Ernst Torulfs- 
gatan, Géteborg, offers on an outright sale 
basis about 3,000 first-class traveling bags 
monthly, made either of canvas or galloon, 
both types with leather trim and handles. 
Specifications furnished by exporter on re- 
quest. 

63. Sweden—AB. Fabriken Orion (manu- 
facturer), Lindesberg, offers on an outright 
sale basis the following commodities: (1) 
Automobile and motorcycle tire pumps 
(hand-operated) and parts; (2) football, 
basketball, and other ball pumps; (3) plastic 
hand pumps for bicycles; (4) bicycle sup- 
ports or stands; (5) high-pressure lubricat- 
ing guns; (6) oil cans with flexible spouts; 
and (7) pneumatically operated tools, vises, 
and clamps. Illustrated leaflets available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Please specify 
item number when requesting loan material. 

64. Sweden—AB. Stockholms Gravyran- 
stalt (engravers), Gamla Brogatan 29, Stock- 
holm, offers to sell directly to United States 
printers engraved steel plates, suitable for 
printing letterheads and visiting cards, ac- 
cording to buyer’s specifications. 

65. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
Webe (commission merchant), Ystad, has 
available for export first-class prefabricated 
camp chairs (20,000 monthly), made of 
beech and birch, 14’’ x 15’’ x 17’’; and pre- 
fabricated lacquered toilet seats (3,000 
monthly), made of birch. Set of photo- 
graphs of toilet seats only available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

66. Sweden—Wiren & Bergqvist AB (man- 
ufacturer and export agent), Lindesberg, of- 
fers to export on an outright sale basis 
surgical instruments, including scissors, for- 
ceps, scalpels, and probes. Illustrated cata- 
log available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

67. Union of South Africa—Doreen Mayer 
(Studio Renoir), corner of Smith Street and 
Marine Parade, Durban, seeks a United 
States market for handicraft made by Afri- 
can Zulus, most of which is said to consist 
of very colorful tribal beadwork. Some arti- 
cles, such as mats, baskets, and belts, are 
made of dried grass and straw. It is stated 
that bracelets, necklaces, and belts can be 
made to conform nearly 100 percent to a 
fixed pattern. Samples of beadwork will be 
on display in the office of the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 42 Broadway, New York, 
N.. Y., for a limited period. Firms in other 
areas wishing to see these samples may ap- 
ply through their local U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 





Export Opportunities 


68. Denmark—Nordic Kéleanlaeg (whole- 
sale merchant, importing distributor, manu- 
facturer), Slotsgade 24, Odense, seeks con- 


tact with United States manufacturers of 
various types of cold-storage equipment. 

69. Iraq—Abdul Wahab El Nama (import- 
ing distributor), Box 48, Basra, desires to 
contact United States exporters of hardware, 
building materials, radios, and refrigerators, 

70. Jreland—Cummiskey & Co. (import- 
ing distributor, commission merchant, and 
broker), 37 Lower Camden Street, Dublin, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
approximately 20,000 cans annually of high- 
grade (fancy) canned fruits, including pears, 
peaches, apricots, prunes, fruit cocktail, and 
cherries, standard pack, sizes 214’s and 6- 
and 7-pound cans for hotel use. 

71. Italy—C. I. C. I. S. A. Compagnia Ital- 
iana Commercio Internazionale S. p. A. (im- 
porter, sales agent), Via S. Luca 4-12, Genoa, 
requests purchase quotations and seeks 
agency for agricultural and industrial chem- 
icals used by the varnish, soap, textile, paper, 
and tanning industries. 

72. Union of South Africa—Pienaar Bros. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 6 Port Road (P. O. Box 3521), Cape- 
town, desires purchase quotations and seeks 
agency for corduroy (children’s, women’s 
and men’s weights) in solid colors, 88 inches 
wide. 


Agency Opportunities 


73. Morocco—M, A. Perlmutter (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
broker), 26, Rue de Hollande, Tangier, seeks 
agency for the following: (1) Pharmaceuti- 
cal (particularly antibiotics); (2) canned 
food, including meat, vegetables, fruit, and 
milk; (3) electrical appliances, such as do- 
mestic and commercial refrigerators; and 
(4) plastic goods, namely, toys and novel- 
ties. 

74. Morocco—TANGERO-FILMS (I. de M. 
Salama), (importing distributor) , Boite Pos- 
tale Cherifienne 165, Tangier, desires agency 
for 35-mm. motion-picture films. 

15. Spain—Eduardo P. Moore (exporters 
and wholesaler of cured olives; also commis- 
sion agent specializing in cured olives, red 
pepper, and cannery products in general), 
Banos No. 38, Seville, is interested in contact- 
ing United States exporters of crude and re- 
fined soybean oil. 

76. Uruguay—Juan Carlos Rocco (sales/ 
indent agent), Treinta y Tres 1356, Monte- 
video, wishes to act as representative for 
United States manufacturers of automotive 
parts and accessories. 


Foreign Visitors 


77. Argentina—Mario Camuyrano, repre- 
senting “La Orquidea”—Mario Camuyrano 
(flower grower, importer of seeds, retailer, 
wholesaler), 694 Suipacha, Buenos Aires, is 
interested in flower growing and in fostering 
commercial relations. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite visit. United 
States address: c/o Gude Bros. Co., 1212 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and possibly other 
cities. 

78. Australia—Reginald Herman Wallman, 
representing H. Wallman & Son (manufac- 
turer importer, wholesaler, agent) , 326 Flind- 
ers Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
studying the manufacture of lingerie and 
fabrication of nylon garments, and import- 
ing into Australia raw nylon, yarn, nylon 
and tricot fabrics, and cotton, rayon, and 
woolen fabrics. Scheduled to arrive early 
in October, via New York, for a visit of 10 
days. United States address: c/o Australian 
Consulate General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los An- 
geles, and other cities if necessary. 

79. Egypt—Albert Bigio, representing 
R. N. Bigio & Co. (manufacturer, importer, 
wholesaler), P. O. Box 107, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in electronics, machinery for making 
cans, and tin plate, and requests technical 
information on can-making machines and 
electronics. Scheduled to arrive September 


(Continued on p. 27) 








EXPORT-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


{| Nove : Excerpts from recent announcements in 
CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from press 
releases of OIT (Office of International Trade) 
appear below. More detailed information is con 
tained in the announcements themselves, which 
may be obtained from the OIT, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Requests for any of these 
announcements should refer to the date, and the 
numbers of the OIT Press Release (free) and 
the CEB (for which there is a charge of 10 
cents each) as shown at the end of each item. ] 


MANUFACTURERS OF MRO SupPPLIES FOR 
EXPORT GRANTED EXTENSION OF TIME 


Manufacturers of MRO (maintenance, re- 
pair, and operating) supplies for export have 
been granted an additional 15-days exten- 
sion of time, until September 30, 1951, for 
reporting their quarterly MRO export quotas. 

The extension is permitted by arrange- 
ment with the National Production Author- 
ity, whose Order M-79 requires that these 
reports be filed with OIT.—Sepr. 13, 1951, 
OIT-—836. 


NEW PRIORITY ASSISTANCE PROCEDURES 
TO AID PETROLEUM OPERATORS 


New priority assistance procedures have 
been established to help petroleum operators 
obtain essential materials for their opera- 
tions in friendly foreign countries other 
than Canada. The procedures are designed 
primarily for large petroleum firms. 

OIT’s procedures are based on the Na- 
tional Production Authority’s Order M-—46A, 
issued August 15, 1951. A priority assist- 
ance program for petroleum operations in 
Canada was established previously by NPA 
in Order M-46. 

A revised application procedure for SP 
(special) and DL (dollar limit) project 
licenses for petroleum operators also has 
been announced by OIT.—Sepr. 14, 1951, 
OIT-841; CEB-—638. 


Re: EXPORTATION OF CONTROLLED MATE- 
RIALS AND CERTAIN NONFERROUS COM- 
MODITIES 


Applications for licenses to export con- 
trolled materials and certain nonferrous 
commodities now must be accompanied by 
information on the applicants’ 1949 and 1950 
export sales of these commodities. 

OIT’s action is intended to facilitate fair 
and equitable distribution of these materials. 
Similar action was taken previously with 
respect to rubber tires and casings, DDT, and 
benzene hexachloride. 

In addition to controlled materials, the 
new requirement applies to the following 
nonferrous commodities and Schedule B 
numbers: Corrugated aluminum = sheet 
(630301); refined copper, brass and bronze 
ingots, and copper, brass, and bronze scrap 
(641200, 641300, 644000, and 644100); lead 
pigs, bars, and anodes, including blocks and 
ingots (650750); and zinc slab (657101, 
657103, 657105, 657111, 657125, and 657198) .— 
Sepr. 14, 1951, OIT-—838; CEB-—638. 


DATES FOR SUBMITTING APPLICATIONS FOR 
LICENSES TO EXPORT CERTAIN METALS 
AND MINERALS 


The dates on which exporters may submit 
applications for licenses to export steel and 
tinplate in CMP shapes and forms, nonfer- 
rous metals, and certain nonmetallic min- 
erals in the first quarter of 1952 have been 
announced by the Office of International 
Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 

The filing dates allow for “lead time’’—the 
mill production scheduling period estab- 
lished by the National Production Author- 
ity—and the time required for processing 
applications in OIT after quotas are estab- 
lished. In order to assist exporters in plac- 
ing their orders and to put them on a more 
nearly equal footing with other buyers, OIT 
intends to complete licensing against fourth 
quarter quotas early in September and 
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against first quarter quotas early in Novem- 
ber. Thereafter OIT plans to complete li- 
censing 60 days in advance of each quarter. 

The new schedule supplements those pub- 
lished August 23, 1951, as Supplement No. 1 
to Part 373 of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule. The submission dates apply to 
project license applications as well as to 
others.—SeptT. 14, 1951, OIT-840; CEB-—638. 


REGULATIONS RELAXED ON EXPORTATION OF 
Raw COTTON 


Raw cotton now may be exported to most 
countries under “general license,’’ without 
prior application to the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Shipments of cotton, as well as all other 
commodities, to the U. S. S. R. and its satel- 
lites and to Hong Kong and Macao will 
continue to require validated export licenses. 

OIT’s action, taken under authority 
granted by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, became effective at 6:00 P. M., E.S. T., 
Monday, September 17, 1951.—Sepr. 19, 1951, 
OIT-—845. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH BLOOD PLASMA 
May BeE LICENSED FOR EXPORT 


Conditions under which limited quantities 
of commercial blood plasma may be licensed 
for export to meet essential needs of Ameri- 
can companies abroad and for other specific 
end uses in friendly foreign countries have 
been established by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Departmnet of Commerce. 
No plasma will be licensed for export to 
North Korea or the U. S. S. R. and its 
satellites. 

The action applies only to commercial 
plasma made from blood purchased from pro- 
fessional donors by pharmaceutical houses. 
It does not affect plasma obtained from 
voluntary blood donations through the Red 
Cross, hospitals, clinics, or similar institu- 
tions.—SeEPrT. 14, 1951, OIT-842; CEB-638. 


ExPoRT LICENSES FOR SIX COMMODITY 
GROUPS REVALIDATED 


Certain export licenses for cast-iron pres- 
sure pipe and fittings, woven wire fencing, 
uninsulated wire cable and rope, wire strand, 
and refined copper which were revoked 
August 1, 1951, have been revalidated. 

All licenses issued before June 1, 1951, 
to cover exports of various copper, steel, and 
aluminum shapes and forms, including these 
six commodity groups, were revoked by OIT 
on August 1, 1951, to coordinate exports of 
controlled materials with the operations of 
the Controlled Materials Plan. 

An exception has been made for the six 
commodity groups. With this exception, the 
revocation order continues in effect. 

Since the previously issued licenses for 
these excepted commodities are automati- 
cally revalidated the action of Sept. 14, no 
further application to OIT is required. How- 
ever, these licenses may be used only in 
according with the original terms of is- 
suance. Shipments may not be made 
against licenses which have expired in the 
meantime, or which have been specifically 
revoked or suspended by compliance orders 
or other notice.—Sepr. 14, 1951, OIT-839; 
CEB-—638. 


FIRM VIOLATES U. S. REGULATIONS BY 
TRANSSHIPPING CALCIUM MOLYBDATE TO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


S. A. Comptoir N. V. Paul Stevens & Co., 
import firm of Antwerp, Belgium, and Paul 
Stevens, managing director, have been de- 
nied the privilege of participating in any 
way in United States exports for the dura- 
tion of export controls because they trans- 
shipped calcium molybdate to Czechoslo- 
vakia in violation of U. S. regulations. 





U.S. Foreign Trade 
In January-June 1951 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Import Sources 


Western Hemisphere countries sup- 
plied 51 percent of total United States 
imports, about 8 percent less than in 
January—June 1950, whereas the East- 
ern Hemisphere areas provided 49 per- 
cent or about 8 percent more. As 
compared with an increase in imports 
from Canada of 26 percent and from 
the Latin American Republics of 46 per- 
cent, imports from Europe rose 100 per- 
cent and from other Eastern Hemisphere 
areas by 78 percent. Latin America con- 
tinued to be the leading source of supply 
with imports from the 20 Republics 
reaching a value of $1,870,000,000. Asia, 
Canada, and Europe furnished imports 
valued at $1,180,000,000, $1,115,000,000. 
and $1,096,000,000, respectively. 

Imports from individual countries in 
each of the large trading areas showed 
widely varied rates of increase from 
January—June 1950. 

Among the Latin American countries, 
total imports from Brazil, which included 
741,000,000 pounds of coffee compared 
with 498,000,000 pounds in January—June 
1950, increased 76 percent to $469,000,- 
000; imports from Cuba increased 16 
percent to $224,000,000; from Mexico, 18 
percent to $174,000,000; from Argentina, 
62 percent to $168,000,000; from Vene- 
zuela, only 4 percent to $166,000,000; and 
from Uruguay, 207 percent to $121,000,- 
000. Imports for consumption of wool 
from Argentina and Uruguay amounted 
to 40,000,000 and 48,000,000 pounds 
(clean basis), respectively, compared 
with 90,000,000 and 31,000,000 pounds 
(clean basis) in January—June 1950. 

Among ERP countries imports reached 
unusually high levels—from the United 
Kingdom, $240,000,000; France, $157,- 


(Continued on p. 27) 





Stevens and his firm deliberately misled 
OIT by stating that 66,000 pounds of calcium 
molybdate which they ordered from an 
American supplier were for consumption in 
Belgium, when they intended from the out- 
set to ship the material to Czechoslovakia. 
They had offered this false assurance because 
they knew it would be very difficult to obtain 
a U. S. export license for shipment of this 
material to Czechoslovakia. Calcium mo- 
lybdate, for which the U. S. is a major 
source, is used in the production of specially 
hardened steels. 

The Belgian importers offered the excuse 
that their misrepresentation of the facts 
was a “commercial lie,” intended to protect 
their firm from competition with the Amer- 
ican supplier’s foreign representatives. OIT 
rejected this excuse on the grounds that 
Stevens and his firm, as regular exporters and 
importers, knew that it is a serious violation 
of U. S. export control regulations for any 
foreign importer of U. S. goods to conceal 
or misrepresent the ultimate consignee or 
country of destination. 

Today’s drastic denial order, which OIT 
considers is warranted by the seriousness of 
the violations, was issued following complete 
investigation of the case by OIT’s Investiga- 
tion Staff. It replaces a temporary suspen- 
sion of Stevens and his firm from receiving 
licensed U. S. exports, which was imposed 
under a charging letter issued by OIT on 
May 10, 1951, pending investigation.— 
SEPT. 21, 1951, OIT—847. 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES = 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Algeria 


ECONOMIC REVIEW, AUGUST 


August usually marks the beginning of 
the wine grape harvest season in Algeria. 
As wine is by far the major Algerian export 
product, accounting for almost half of the 
total value of exports, the harvesting con- 
ditions of wine grape and the subsequent 
production and marketing of wine are most 
important when the territory’s economy is 
considered. The harvest was late this year 
and began only in the last few days of 
August. Preliminarily indications were that 
the crop would yield approximately the same 
quantity of wine as in 1950, or about 15,000,- 
000 hectoliters. The quality appeared to be 
satisfactory, but it was judged that the 
alcoholic content might turn out to be some- 
what lower than it was last year. 

A considerable part of the wine from the 
1950 crop was still held by producers at the 
beginning of August. A likely demand 
exists for this wine in France where it is 
blended with wines of high acidity produced 
in the Metropole, and is usually sold at very 
satisfactory prices. Governmental price sup- 
port measures applicable both to Metropoli- 
tan France and Algeria blocked a large part 
of the 1950 wine production. As a conse- 
quence, in early August it was feared that 
storage space for new wine would be lacking. 
A governmental order of August 23, how- 
ever, released an additional 20 percent of 
last year’s crop, and shipment of this quan- 
tity to Metropolitan France is now proceed- 
ing rapidly. 

INDUSTRY—PRICES 

Industrial activity in August was at its 
seasonal lqw, many plants being closed for 
the summer vacation period. This situation, 
which recurs each year in Algeria, is not 
without serious inconvenience for consumers 
who are often unable to buy the merchandise 
they desire. In the month under review, 
for example, an unexpectedly rapid increase 
occurred in the demand for tobacco pro- 
ducts, and stocks were partially depleted. 
While most tobacco manufactures’ were 
closed, a shortage of some products de- 
veloped, which persisted until the opening 
of factories in September. 

In August the price of wheat of the 1951 
crop was fixed by the Government at 3,500 
francs per metric quintal. Although this 
price is lower than that asked by farmers, 
it represents an increase of 40 percent above 
the previous level and is somewhat higher 
than many observers had expected. Prices 
in August continued to increase gradually, 
and for the third consecutive month the 
retail price index climbed to a record high. 
The index for August at 2110 (base year 
1938) showed an increase of about 1 percent 
over the preceding month. The rise was 
largely in food commodities, other items on 
the index remaining approximately stable. 


LABOR 
An official order published on August 24 
promulgated new and stricter regulations for 
the control of milk production and distribu- 
tion in Algeria. These regulations required 
inspection of stables, and other measures 
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intended to improve the sanitation and 
quality of milk and dairy products. 

The vast majority of the Algerian labor 
force is comprised of agricultural labor, of 
which a large part is temporary. The open- 
ing of the wine grape harvest in late August 
marked the beginning of the most active 
season for agricultural labor. In the course 
of the month many thousands of migrant 
workers moved into the grape-producing 
areas settling in temporary encampments 
to be employed in the vineyards once the 
harvest was under way. 

During August Algerian civil servants con- 
tinued their agitation for salaries and allow- 
ances equal to those of their Metropolitan 
colleagues plus an overseas differential of 33 
percent computed on total pay and allow- 
ances. Although no work stoppage occurred 
after the 1-day strike in June, the unions 
have maintained a delegation at Paris to 
argue their case with appropriate govern- 
mental authorities. As the Central Govern- 
ment decided against such action, and its 
decision can only be changed by the National 
Assembly, no early solution of the problem 
is expected. Other than the strike of some 
metallurgical workers in the Department of 
Oran, which still remained unsettled at the 
end of August, no labor disturbances oc- 
curred. U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, ALGIERS, 
SeEpT. 5, 1951. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH RUMANIA 
CONCLUDED 


Argentina and Rumania concluded on July 
24, 1951, a commercial and financial protocol 
to the Argentina-Rumanian commercial and 
financial convention of 1947. The protocol 
came into force on July 25 for a term of 1 
year, but it may be tacitly renewed for an- 
nual periods provided that neither party 
chooses to denounce it 3 months in advance 
of any date of expiration. Although the 
protocol purports to extend the 1947 conven- 
tion, it is essentially a new agreement. It 
reestablishes the dollar-trade-account de- 
funct between the two countries since July 
31, 1950. Only documentary credits are to be 
extended on either side, and all payments are 
to be effected in goods except by mutual 
agreement. | 

Each party promises the other to grant all 
kinds of facilities for the purchase of its 
products, but neither undertakes to offer or 
buy any specified goods up to any estimated 
value. Attached lists of national products, 
evidently merely suggestive of prospective 
items of trade, include among Argentine 
goods notably hides, wool, quebracho extract, 
linseed oil, edible oils, and industrial tallow, 
whereas all of the Rumanian products may be 
regarded as essential to the Argentine econ- 
omy and fall under the general headings of 
chemical products, metals, paper and card- 
board, lumber, railway materials, and glass. 

All sales and purchases are to be made 
through the Argentine Government agency 
IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion Institute) 








unless this agency should dictate otherwise. 
Goods originating in third countries may be 
transferred through the trade account only 
by specific agreement, and all goods ex- 
changed between the two countries must be 
destined exclusively to meet the internal 
needs of the purchasing country. 

The only significant articles extended from 
the 1947 agreement are those discriminating 
in favor of shipping and insurance facilities 
pertaining to the parties. 

The 1947 convention stipulated the sale of 
certain quantities of Argentine products to 
Rumania in the calendar year 1947 but of- 
fered Argentina no assurance of obtaining 
Rumanian products in return and provided 
no more than facilities of trade for both 
parties during the years 1948 to 1950, when 
the agreement would expire. The new pro- 
tocol merely extends this indefinite arrange- 
ment prevailing since 1948. 


Austria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Austrian foreign trade took a turn for 
the better in June; exports were the highest 
of any month of the year. Trade in the 
first 6 months is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Austria’s Imports and Exports, 
January-June 1951 


{In millions of schillings "] 








| inl is : Trade 

Month Imports Exports deficit 
January -- - 930 | 640 290 
February 1, 037 | 665 | 372 
March f 1, 209 760 449 
April 1, 186 | 779 | 407 
May.... " | 1, 234 | 691 | 543 
June. 1, 249 | 880 369 
Total 6, 845 | 4,415 2, 430 


1 1 schilling=approximately US$0.047. 
2? Includes ERP imports. 


The United States was the largest supplier 
in June, with shipments valued at 365,000,- 
000 schillings ($17,000,000) , of which 304,000,- 
000 schillings were ERP imports, largely of 
grains and cotton. Western Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia ranked after the United States in 
the order listed. Western Germany resumed 
its position as the leading market for Aus- 
trian exports, with shipments valued at 
101,000,000 schillings ($4,750,000). Other 
principal foreign markets, in order of value 
of shipments, were Italy, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the 
United States, Czechoslovakia, France, and 
Poland. 


FirTH WaAGE-PRICE AGREEMENT 


On July 16 the fifth wage-price agreement 
in Austria’s postwar history came into effect. 
The use of this comprehensive device, aimed 
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the delayed returns. 





Income-Tax Deadline Extended for China Trade Act Corporations 


By letter dated September 14, 1951, addressed to Carlton L. Wood, Acting Registrar, 
China Trade Act, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has extended the due date 
for the filing of federal income-tax returns by China Trade 
calendar years 1949 and 1950 until March 15, 1952. 

This extension does not apply to corporations whose activities were confined to Hong 
Interest on unpaid taxes for the years 1949 and 1950 accrues at the rate of 6 
percent per annum from March 15, 1950, and March 15, 1951, 
panies also receive an extension of the time for the distribution of special tax-saving 
dividends under Section 262 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
themselves of the extension are required to attach a copy of the Commissioner’s letter to 
A limited supply of copies of the Commissioner’s letter are in 
the process of being prepared and may be secured from the Acting Registrar, China 
Trade Act, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Act corporations for the 
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Corporations availing 








at a stable balance between wages and prices 
had again become necessary for several rea- 
sons: Rising world prices and resulting 
higher internal prices; an agricultural price 
structure that encouraged feeding of bread 
grains to livestock; farm discontent at pre- 
vailing prices of certain basic commodities; 
need for adjustment of public-utility rates; 
and the necessity for further reductions in 
subsidies. The agreement was finalized in 
the Economic Directorate, comprising prac- 
tically the entire Cabinet, and because of 
prior publicity and public discussion was at- 
tended by no such disorders as took place 
when the fourth agreement was negotiated 
in October 1950. 

On the price side, the agreement provided 
for producers’ price increases from 1.00 to 
1.40 schillings per liter of milk, from 1.35 to 
1.95 schillings per kilogram of wheat, 1.10 to 
1.75 schillings per kilogram of rye, and 0.90 
to 1.55 schillings per kilogram of corn. Re- 
tail prices of milk, cheese, butter, bread and 
rolls, flour, sugar, margarine, and vegetable 
shortening were raised by varying percent- 
ages, ranging from 18 percent for sugar to 
60 percent for butter. Rates for letter post- 
age within Austria, local pay-station phone 
charges, radio fees, street car fares, and gas 
and electricity rates were increased by per- 
centages ranging from 15 percent for postage 
to 74 percent for gas. 

To compensate for these price changes, 
the agreement provided for a 10-percent 
wage boost for manual workers and a 12- 
percent increase for white-collar workers, 
with a minimum of 140 schillings a month 
for both classes. Agricultural workers were 
taken care of on the same basis as were 
manual workers with allowance for facilities 
provided by the employer. Government em- 
ployees received a 10-percent raise for un- 
compensated earlier increases in living costs 
and a second raise under the new agreement 
similar to that granted white-collar workers. 
Social insurance payments also went up. 

The children’s allowance was increased to 
cover higher food costs, and the employer 
contribution for this purpose was doubled. 
The Government’s contribution to pension 
funds was increased. 

The income-tax law was amended so that 
the wage and salary increases granted by the 
agreement should not be nullified by steeply 
progressive tax rates. Additional revenue 
was provided for the Government by in- 
creases in turn-over, transportation, and 
mineral-oil taxes. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The ordinary budget results for the first 6 
months of 1951 show revenues of 6,833,000,000 
schillings, against expenditures of 6,622,000,- 
000 schillings. The surplus was used for in- 
vestments for which no revenues had been 
provided in the extraordinary budget esti- 
mate. 

A supplementary budget for 1951 was ap- 
proved during July to cover the anticipated 
effects of the fifth wage-price agreement and 
certain expenditures for which no provisions 
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had been made in the original budget. Total 
additional expenditures of  2,695,000,000 
schillings will be met by additional revenues, 
partly from increases in tax and public- 
utility rates and partly from larger tax col- 


lections accruing from higher prices and 
wages. The increased turn-over tax will be 


the principal source of new tax revenue, and 
the higher employer’s contribution to the 
children’s allowance fund will be second in 
importance. The combined initial and sup- 
plementary budget estimates provide for a 
total of 14,564,000,000 schillings of ordinary 
expenditures during 1951. 

Included in the supplemental budget are 
subsidies of 467,000,000 schillings for bread 
grains, coarse grain, oils and fats, and fer- 
tilizer in the second half of 1951. Additional 
subsidies in the form of premium payments 
of 0.15 schilling per kilogram of indigenous 
wheat and rye to induce increased produc- 
tion and heavier deliveries of domestic bread 


grain to the consumer market will be fi- 
nanced by counterpart-fund releases. 
INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
Austrian production of pig iron, crude 


steel, and rolled steel reached new postwar 
records in June 1951, with 91,894, 86,485, and 
57,298 metric tons, respectively. Monthly 
averages in 1937 were 32,425, 54,134 and 
35,608 metric tons, in the same order. 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch, A. G. is scheduled to 
begin making a motor scooter of the Italian 
VESPA type in 1952. It will be powered by 
a newly developed 100-cubic-centimeter 
engine. The same company is now produc- 
ing a new 150-cubic-centimeter motorcycle, 
to be placed on the market in the fall. 

Output of Diesel engines by Jenbacher 
Werke, Tirol, now totals 600 a month, com- 
pared with a monthly average of 350 in 1950. 

Production of calcium-ammonium nitrate 
by the Oesterreichische Stickstoffwerke, 
Linz, in July was 39,212 metric tons, com- 
pared with 36,065 metric tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 27,379 metric tons in 
July 1950. In the first 7 months of this 
year 247,012 metric tons were produced, as 
against 208,139 metric tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. 

As a result of the fifth wage-price agree- 
ment the pulp and paper industry increased 
its prices by 9.8 percent. The industry, in 
announcing its new prices, indicated that the 
present increase does not represent a true 
adjustment between prices and costs and 
that paper prices may be further increased 
fairly soon. 

LABOR MARKET 


Total employment showed a continued in- 
crease to a new postwar peak of 2,033,000 at 
the end of July. Total unemployment 
dropped 6,500 during the month to 73,000, or 
only 3.5 percent of the labor force. The ex- 
tremely high level of construction activities 
not only has absorbed unemployed construc- 
tion workers but also has attracted a con- 
siderable number of workers from other ac- 
tivities, especially agriculture. 





Cost or LIVING AND PRICES 

The cost-of-living index rose nearly 10 
percent in July, from 654 to 716, principally 
as a result of the price increases included in 
the fifth wage-price agreement (April 1945 
100). 

The wholesale-price index increased by al- 
most 10 percent, from 724 to 795, entirely as 
a result of price rises in the food compo- 
nent (March 1938=100). Decreases in 
world market prices, especially for cotton and 
wool, brought the industrial raw-material 
component down, from 984 to 943. 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


Growing conditions have been excellent 
this year, and the expected good harvest of 
small grains seems to have materialized. 
Unofficially, the Austrian authorities are not 
disposed to quarrel with an estimate of 950,- 
000 metric tons of bread grains. This figure 
compares with the official estimate of 781,000 
tons and an unofficial estimate of 860,000 
tons of bread grains for last year. 

Yields of small grains, such as barley and 
oats, have been good, and the livestock fod- 
der grain supply is much better than a year 
ago. Both first and second cuttings of hay 
have been good, and with pastures in much 
better condition grain requirements for live- 
stock have been eased. 

Milk deliveries to Vienna improved after 
the new price of 1.40 schillings a liter went 
into effect. Butter, likewise, has been more 
plentiful since the retail price was increased 
from 22 schillings to 35.20 schillings a kilo- 
gram. 

Between the middle of June and the mid- 
dle of July diminishing deliveries of meat to 
Vienna became apparent. This looming 
meat shortage was due in part to a seasonal 
decline in marketing but was also due to a 
withholding of animals, especially hogs, in 
the hope of higher ceiling prices and to a 
certain extent to an effort to force such 
prices. Similar developments took place in 
varying degrees in other population centers. 
The Government stood fast in its determina- 
tion not to permit meat prices to go up. 
As a partial solution, imports of slaughtered 
hogs and cattle were increased.—uU. S. Leca- 
TION, VIENNA, AUG. 24, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
ITALY 


A new trade agreement between Austria 
and Italy was concluded on July 18, 1951, 
according to the Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce publication Die Wiener Handelskam- 
mer of August 4. 

The agreement, which was made effective 
retroactively as of July 1 and is to remain 
valid for a period of 1 year, fixes new quotas 
for commodities the exportation or importa- 
tion of which is still subject to limitations. 

Austrian quota imports from Italy are to 
include, among other items, fruit and vege- 
tables, wine and vermouth, textiles, rubber 
products, leather, glass and glassware, cera- 
mics, various machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, motor vehicles and parts, precision 
instruments, moving-picture apparatus, mu- 
sical instruments, clocks, and chemicals. 

In exchange, Italy is to receive from Aus- 
tria mainly iron and steel products. Diesel 
motors, pumps, various machinery, elevators, 
bearings, electrical equipment and ma- 
chinery, and small Diesel locomotives. 

Payments under this agreement will be 
transacted under clearing arrangements. 


- 
Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR PACKAGING CAUSTIC 


SODA 


The administrator of the port of Rio de 
Janeiro has requested importers of caustic 
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soda in drums to have the drums soldered 
electrically. The request was made because 
in some cases the caustic soda has drained 
out and damaged other merchandise stored 
in customs warehouses, according to a dis- 
patch of August 23, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE 


Recent negotiations between representa- 
tives of the Brazilian and French Govern- 
ments in Rio de Janeiro culminated in the 
signing of a commercial agreement on July 
14, 1951, according to a dispatch of August 
28 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The agreement is to remain in force for 1 
year from July 1, 1951. 

The goal set for Brazilian exports to the 
Franc Zone during the period stated is 
US$116,780,000 and for exports from the 
Franc Zone to Brazil, $105,780,000. Each of 
the two countries will endeavor to facilitate 
trade up to the minimum values listed for 
the products specified. The commodities to 
be exported by each party are divided into 
three lists according to degree of essentiality. 

Of exports from Brazil to the Franc Zone, 
list A-1, which is valued at $51,750,000, com- 
prises only coffee and cocoa, and coffee con- 
stitutes 96.6 percent of the total. List A-2 
has a value of $11,300,000, the principal con- 
stituents of which are corn ($3,500,000), rice 
($2,700,000) , cotton textiles ($2,000,000), and 
pine lumber ($1,500,000). Of list A-3, which 
totals $53,730,000, raw cotton constitutes 75 
percent ($40,000,000), leaf tobacco ($4,000,- 
000), sisal ($3,000,000), carnauba wax 
($1,200,000), and various minerals ($1,000,- 
000) compose the other sizable exports. 

The value of the commodities in list B-—1 
(exports from Franc Zone to Brazil) coin- 
cides with that of A-1 ($51,750,000), the 
larger components being railway equipment 
($8,000,000) ,* machinery and equipment for 
the textile, metal and mineral, sugar and 
alcohol, and food industries ($5,500,000), 
iron and steel pipe ($3,000,000), raw phos- 
phates ($3,000,000), agricultural machinery 
($3,000,000), chassis for trucks and busses 
($3,000,000), material for petroleum refin- 
eries ($3,000,000), aniline dyes and inter- 
mediaries ($2,600,000) ,’ barbed wire ($2,000,- 
000), plain and galvanized wire ($2,000,000), 
machinery and equipment for unspecified in- 
dustries ($2,000,000),' potassium fertilizer 
($1,500,000), steel in bars, rods, and plates 
($1,250,000), machine tools ($1,200,000) ,' 
pine resin ($1,000,000), soda ash ($1,000,000) , 
and causti¢ soda ($1,000,000). List B—2, like 
A-2, is valued at $11,300,000, of which pas- 
senger automobiles constitute more than 50 
percent. The value of list B-3 ($42,730,000) is 
somewhat less than that of A-3. The larger 
items are combed wool ($6,000,000) ,! material 
for equipping factories ($4,800,000), essences 
and raw materials for perfumery ($3,000,- 
000) ,‘ unspecified machinery and apparatus 
($2,000,000) ,' olive oil ($1,500,000), codfish 
($1,400,000), automotive accessories ($1,200,- 
000) ,* unspecified chemical products ($1,000,- 
000) ,' tractors and rollers ($1,000,000) ,? and 
trucks ($1,000,000) . 

The authorities of Brazil and France will 
endeavor to maintain a reasonable equilib- 
rium in the trade between the countries and 
as far as possible a proportionate distribution 
among the products listed, except those in 
the third, or least essential, group. Two 
months before the date set for expiration of 
the agreement, the two Governments will 
undertake negotiations for its renewal. If 
these have not been concluded by June 30, 
1952, the agreement will continue in effect 
for an additional 3 months and the value of 
each listed commodity to be exchanged will 


‘In the categories the importation of 
which is authorized by CEXIM (Carteira de 
Exportacaéo e Importacaéo do Banco do Brazil, 
Export and Import Division of Bank of 
Brazil). 


October 1, 1951 
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pore, October 9-18, 1951. 





Department of Commerce Officials to Attend Regional Conference 
on Trade Promotion at Singapore 


E. E. Schnellbacher, Assistant Director of the Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy Director of the Far 
Eastern Division, have been designated by the Secretary of State to serve as co-Chairmen 
of the United States delegation to the Regional Conference on Trade Promotion at Singa- 


This conference is being held under the auspices of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Delegations are expected from all the countries 
in the area as well as member countries outside the area (U. S., U. K., France, Nether- 
lands, U.S. S. R., Australia, and New Zealand). 

The United States Delegation will include businessmen as well as Government repre- 
sentatives. In addition, trade associations and national organizations concerned with 
Far Eastern trade have been invited to send observers. 

The purpose of the conference is to promote trade among countries of the Far East 
and between the Far East and other parts of the World. 

Among the subjects which will be discussed are Government trade and commercial 
representation abroad, nongovernmental trade-promotion machinery, contributions of 
trade associations to trade promotion, problems of training trade personnel, need for more 
uniform and improved methods of commercial arbitration in the region, problems re- 
sulting from trade and exchange controls, the impact of rearmament on trade in capital 
and consumer goods, and techniques which are used in handling goods in short supply. 

En route to the Conference Mr. Schnellbacher will visit Tokyo, Hong Kong and 
Manila to discuss with Foreign Service Officers, Government officials, and businessmen 
problems of interest to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Braderman will visit these same posts, and on his return journey he will also visit 
Djakarta, Bangkok, Calcutta, New Delhi and Karachi. 








be increased by one-fourth unless one of the 
two Governments gives notice to the con- 
trary 60 days before expiration of the accord. 

The Permanent Joint Commission, to be 
established by the two Governments, is to 
have its seat in Rio de Janeiro and is to 
facilitate execution of the agreement, formu- 
late suggestions for increasing trade between 
the countries, and propose any modifications 
considered desirable in the agreement or lists 
of products. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


U. S. TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSIONS 
SUSPENDED WITH REGARD TO IMPORTS 
FROM BULGARIA 


(U. S. Department of State Release No. 846, 
September 17, 1951.) 


(See copy of release appearing under the 
heading “Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program.’’) 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


ADDITIONAL GOVERNMENT HOUSING FOR 
WORKERS 


The Director General of the Institute of 
Territorial Credit of Colombia recently an- 
nounced, as part of an intensive program 
of housing construction the development of 
a number of workers’ housing projects in 
various sections of the country, advises the 
U. S. Embassy at Bogota. The Institute will 
construct 6,000 houses for workers in the 
Mazuera Villegas section of Bogota at an 
average cost of 3,500 pesos each, 1,300 of 
which are scheduled for completion by the 
beginning of 1952. In Barranquilla 220 
houses will be built in the San Jose section 
of the city, construction of which is expected 
to begin by the end of August. In the city 
of Cali, 600 houses will be constructed in 
the Saloma section, and construction was ex- 
pected to begin immediately. The Director 
of the Institute announced that a number 
of houses will be built with imported pre- 


fabricated materials, but that most of the 
houses will be constructed of materials avail- 
able locally. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGARETTE IMPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED 


An initial cigarette import quota of $600,- 
000 (U. S. currency) was established in 
Colombia by the Exchange Regulating Board 
on August 10, by decree No. 1626 of August 3, 
1951, advises the U. S. Embassy in Bogota 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 3, 1951, “Modifications of Tobacco and 
Liquor Regulations’). Of this quota 80 per- 
cent was allocated among traditional dis- 
tributors in accordance with the formula 
presented by them on the basis of their past 
imports. This distribution is as follows: 
Lucky Strike, 65 percent; Chesterfield, 14 
percent; Camel, 13 percent; Phillip Morris, 
3.5 percent; all others, 4.5 percent. The re- 
maining 20 percent will be allocated to new 
importers if and when established. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MARKING IMPORTED 
CIGARETTES 


Now that legal importation of cigarettes 
has been reestablished in Colombia and a 
concerted attempt is being made by the 
Customs to eliminate smuggling, attention is 
being called emphatically to the provision 
of decree No. 1300 of 1932, requiring that 
legally imported cigarettes have printed on 
the package the word “Colombia” and the 
name and address of the authorized im- 
porter. Any cigarette importations not 
meeting this requirement will automati- 
cally be considered as contraband. 


RETURN OF IMPORT GUARANTY DEPOSITS 
FACILITATED 


Import guaranty deposits may be returned 
to registrants in Colombia if 70 percent of 
the value of the import registration has been 
utilized, by decree No. 1631, of August 3, 
1951, approving resolution No. 4 of the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange Registration, 
advises the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. This 
resolution also provides for the return of 
deposits against import registrations that are 
not utilized or of which less than 70 percent 
is used provided application is made within 








the validity period of the registration or 
within 30 days following its expiration. 

Although decree No. 637 of March 20, 1951, 
establishing the present exchange-control 
system, did not specify the amount of the 
import registration to be utilized, previous 
exchange-control measures required utiliza- 
tion of 80 percent of the value of each import 
license in order to comply with the guaranty 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 
1950, “System of Posting Guaranty Deposits 
on Import Licenses’’). 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LABOR CODE IMPLEMENTED 


Industries Obliged to Construct Schools 
The Colombian Ministries of Labor and Ed- 
ucation have initiated an intensive campaign 
throughout the country to oblige industrial 
enterprises to create and maintain schools 
for their workers’ children, advises the U. S 
Embassy in Bogota. 

The Labor Code under articles 285, 286, and 
287 establishes that management is obliged 
to create and maintain such schools. These 
provisions are now to be made effective and 
the two Ministries have issued a special joint 
circular covering the matter. The circular 
covers the following principal features: A 
census to be taken of all workers’ children of 
school age; industrial enterprises to create 
schools on the basis of one school for every 
40 children of school age; the company to 
pay the salaries of teachers according to the 
national wage scale for primary and second- 
ary teachers, the teachers to be considered 
as regular employees of the company and to 
share in all of the social services, termina- 
tion-pay rights, etc., of ordinary workers. 

Commercial and Industrial Enterprises De- 
fined.—To clearly define the distinction be- 
tween commercial and industrial enterprises 
for the purpose of fixing the number and 
types of social services corresponding to each 
the Ministry of Labor has dictated its in- 
terpretation as follows: An industrial en- 
terprise is one which is occupied with the ob- 
taining, transforming, or transporting of 
products; whereas a commercial enterprise is 
one which buys, sells, or exchanges products. 

Cooperatives.—The Ministry of Labor has 
also dictated that for the purpose of the 
Labor Code cooperatives are considered to be 
private enterprises even though constituted 
by special legislation. They are subject to 
payment of the same social services and other 
special payments to workers as are made by 
industrial enterprises. In order to fix the 
amount and types of payments to be made, 
which vary according to the capitalization of 
a firm, a cooperative will be considered to 
have a capital equal to the total value of its 
current assets. 

Responsibility of the Clergy.—The Su- 
preme Labor Court has dictated a special 
opinion to the effect that members of the 
clergy engaged in profit-making enterprises 
are considered to be subject to the terms 
of the Labor Code whether occupied as di- 
rectors of or workers in such enterprises. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 19, 1951, for announcement of revision 
of the Labor Code.) 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONSULAR CERTIFICATION 
POSTPONED FOR ADDITIONAL YEAR 


Application of the requirements estab- 
lished in Cuba by decree No. 1518 for the 
certification of consular invoices covering 
shipments to that country has been post- 
poned for an additional period of 1 year from 
September 1, 1951, according to the provi- 
sions of decree No. 3311, published in the 
Official Gazette of August 15, 1951. 

(See ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
24, 1950, for announcement of the provisions 
of decree No. 1518.) 
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DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF EGGS CONTINUED 


The duty-free admission of eggs into Cuba 
has been extended until January 15, 1952, by 
decree No. 3610, published in the Official 
Gazette of August 30, 1951. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
25, 1951, for announcement of this tariff 
exemption 


Franee 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The longest governmental crisis in the 
history of the Fourth Republic was ended on 
August 11 with the formation of the first 
Government since the election of the new 
legislature in June. Little action, however, 
had been taken at month’s end on urgent 
economic problems, chief among which were 
the establishment of a new minimum wage, 
the adoption of measures to curb the con- 
stant rise of prices, and the formulation of 
the 1952 budget. 

Industrial and commercial activity experi- 
enced the seasonal slump caused by the an- 
nual paid vacations which the majority of 
workers take during August. Business plan- 
ning was greatly hampered by a variety of 
international and domestic uncertainties, 
and considerable capital was tied up in in- 
ventories. An increase of 38.5 percent au- 
thorized for the official base price of wheat, 
a rise in bus and subway fares, and a possible 
coal shortage, added impetus to the rising 
cost of living. Labor impatiently awaited 
wage increases. As the tourist season ap- 
proached its end, no final appraisal of its 
volume and value was yet available, but 
opinion in the catering and retail trades was 
that, whereas large numbers of tourists had 
visited France, average spending was consid- 
erably below that of last year. With harvest- 
ing under way, relatively good crops are 
anticipated in all important commodities. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although agricultural production is down 
somewhat as compared with 1950, a generally 
good harvest is indicated for France in 1951, 
according to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Small grain production was estimated at 
12,676,000 tons as of August 1, compared 
with a final figure of 13,360,000 tons for 1950. 
This decrease was attributed primarily to a 
200,000-hectare reduction in seeded area. 
The wheat area, down 110,000 hectares, is 
expected to produce about 7,000,000 tons, or 
10 percent less than in the preceding year; 
the rye estimate of 518,000 tons is 14 percent 
less than in 1950; barley, at 1,600,000 tons, 
is up 2 percent; and the oats estimate of 
3,400,000 tons is nearly 4 percent above the 
1950 figure. 

Sugar beets, after a slow start, now promise 
a good crop. Oilseed production, primarily 
colza, is expected to equal the 1950 figure of 
127,000 tons. Leaf-tobacco production may 
approximate that of 1950, or about 50,000 
tons, farm-weight basis. 

The fruit crop is generally below that for 
1950. Cider apple and pear production may 
not be more than two-thirds as large as 
the bumper 5,400,000-ton crop of last year. 
Table apples at 300,000 tons are down about 
30 percent, and table pears promise a sub- 
stantially shorter crop. 

Wine production is currently estimated at 
53,000,000 hectoliters, compared with 665,- 
000,000 in 1950. Except in the Midi and 
Mediterranean areas, quality is expected to 
be down materially as compared with 1950. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Many industries and commercial establish- 
ments were closed, or operating with reduced 
staffs, during part of August, the traditional 
French vacation period. For some producers, 
with lagging orders or large inventories, the 
vacation period came as a respite. Retail 
sales throughout France were reported at a 
low ebb except in the catering and tourist 
trades. 





Announcement of the bumper United 
States cotton crop was received with satis- 
faction by the cotton-textile industry, both 
because of lower prices and because of the 
possibility of replenishing badly depleted 
stocks. The wool industry reacted with 
mixed feelings to declining world wool prices 
inasmuch as substantial inventories of wool 
and products are held that will probably 
have to be sold at a loss. Rayon and nylon 
production was limited only by raw-mate- 
rial shortages, as these fibers are in great 
demand. 

August crude-steel production is expected 
to be about 10 percent below that of July 
which, at 1,010,000 tons (France and Saar), 
was 3 percent below the postwar record set 
in June. Coal and coke supply problems 
remained of primary importance, although 
scrap shortages caused the Government to 
initiate inventory controls on August 9. 
Further increases in the domestic price of 
steel are expected as soon as coal price, sub- 
sidy, and supply questions are clarified. Steel 
export prices to the United States were raised 
on August 14 for the first time since May 2 
from $110 to $120 (base price merchant bars 
f. o. b.). The prices remain about 15 per- 
cent lower than prices to other countries 
and 40 percent higher than domestic prices. 
Trade sources report that exports are being 
limited to about 70 percent of the May level 
or approximately 170,000 tons. 

The index of industrial production fell to 
132 for July (1938=100), but this was less 
than the normal seasonal drop. The August 
index probably will be considerably below 
the July figure. 

COAL 


In the fourth quarter of 1951 requirements 
for coal will be approximately 20,000,000 tons. 
A serious coke shortage, estimated at 400,000 
tons quarterly is restricting steel output. 
The 12 billion francs allocated to the regu- 
larization fund for subsidizing coal imports 
is expected to be exhausted in September. 
An additional 10 billion francs will be 
needed for the remainder of the year if 
imports continue at their present rate. 

Owing to a plentiful supply of water in 
hydroelectric reservoirs and to new hydro- 
electric developments, it has been possible 
to reduce activity at thermal plants to such 
an extent that coal consumption at the 
latter this year is expected to be 2,500,000 
tons under that for 1949, a drought year. 

FINANCE 

The newly formed Government is already 
occupied with preparation of the 1952 
budget. A number of factors complicate the 
budgetary picture for 1952—imminent wage 
increases, higher prices, impossibility of 
making immediate economies, and financing 
of rearmament. In addition, there is un- 
certainty over the amount of United States 
aid to be received; and preparation of the 
1952 budget is thus being held up pending 
the outcome in September of the Ottawa 
and Washington conferences. 

Gold and black-market dollars showed 
some gains toward the end of the month in 
a movement which the financial press char- 
acterized as caused by increased tension on 
the international front. On August 23, the 
20-franc Napoleon gold coin reached 4,410 
francs, its highest point since April. On the 
same date, the black-market dollar soared 
to 395 francs, after opening on August 1 with 
a quotation of 376 francs. Stocks rose on 
both the official and curb markets. JU. § 
EMBASSY, PARIS, AuG. 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 





The value of Swiss pharmaceutical ex- 
ports in June 1951 totaled 30,100,000 Swiss 
francs. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Germany, Eastern 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS: INTERNAL TAXES 
REDUCED 


The internal taxes on tobacco products in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany have been re- 
duced, according to the Deutsche Tabak 
Kurier of August 3, 1951. 

The tax rates now range from 66 to 254 
Deutsche marks (East) per thousand units 
for cigarrettes, depending on the retail price 
and foreign tobacco content, and from 37 
to 830 marks per thousand units for cigars. 
Smoking tobacco is taxed from 9 to 30 marks 
per kilogram, depending on the retail price. 

There is no official exchange rate for the 
Deutsche mark (East). 


Germany, Western 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE, PAYMENTS, AND MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION AGREEMENT WITH LEBANON 
INITIALED 


A trade, payments, and most-favored-na- 
tion agreement between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Lebanon was initialed in 
Bonn on August 13, 1951. The agreement 
will be made effective over a l-year period 
upon ratification by both Governments. 

Under the terms of the agreement, German 
deliveries to Lebanon will be unlimited; ship- 
ments from Lebanon to Germany, however, 
will be on a quota basis. 

German imports from Lebanon, totaling 
$3,500,000, are to include principally oranges, 
bananas, onions, raw tobacco, and hides and 
skins. In exchange, Lebanon is to receive 
from Germany, among other items, chemi- 
cals, electrical apparatus, machinery, motors, 
and motor vehicles. 

The payments agreement provides that 
payments for German shipments to Lebanon 
may be settled either in United States dollars 
or in any other currency agreeable to the 
German exporter 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALUATION INCREASED ON HATS IMPORTED 
UNDER QUOTA 


The Iris Government has issued an or- 
der providing that from August 22, 1951, 
quota restrictions apply to women’s and girls’ 
felt hats valued for customs purposes at 
less than 21s. each, instead of 15s. 11d. each, 
the valuation effective since July 1, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NoRWAY 
SIGNED 


The first trade agreement between Norway 
and Ireland was signed in Dublin and made 
effective on July 2, 1951, according to a re- 
port dated August 21 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Oslo. The agreement is valid in- 
definitely but may be terminated by either 
Government on 3 months’ notice. 

The two countries agree that the internal 
sales of commodities from the respective 
countries shall be given most-favored- 
nation and national treatment as regard in- 
ternal taxes, charges, and regulations. In- 
cluded in the agreement are lists of com- 
modities in which the respective countries 
have a particular interest. Ireland ex- 
pressed an interest in Norwegian timber, 
pulp and paper, fertilizer, and fish meal. 
Norway desired to import Irish wool, flax and 
hemp yarns, and textiles. 

Subject to the provisions of the agree- 
ment for the establishment of a European 


October Be 1951 


Payments Union, payments in regard to 
trade and invisible transactions between 
Norway and Ireland are to be effected in the 
same manner as payments between Norway 
and other members of the sterling area. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE, PAYMENTS, AND MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY INITIALED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT LICENSES AUTHORIZED 
FOR 1952 


The New Zealand collectors of customs 
have been authorized to grant licenses for 
imports of the following products from the 
United States and Canada in 1952, up to the 
value of licenses granted for imports of the 
same commodities from those sources in 
1951: Tariff item ex 197, men’s lace gum 
boots (Canada only); 301 (2), printed books, 
papers, etc.; 354 (1), artificer’s tools; ex 359, 
tacks (Canada only); 355 (2), engines spe- 
cially suited for motor vehicles; ex 389 (c), 
spare parts for motor vehicles; 394 (1C), oil 
n. e. i., including mineral lubricating oil; 
409, wooden handles for tools n. e. i.; and 
443 (1) sausage skins and casings of animal 
origin. 

(For most products this authorization 
merely assures continuation of the 1951 li- 
censing treatment. Applications for licenses 
to import most other products from the 
United States and Canada are generally con- 
sidered individually according to essentiality 
of the goods.) 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH IRELAND 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Treland.”’). 


Paraguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FINANCE 


The Bank of Paraguay’s financial state- 
ment for July indicated that the monetary 
issue composed of currency in circulation 
plus reserve deposits rose from 240,000,000 to 
274,000,000 guaranies, which is four times the 
recent monthly average increase. The most 
obvious reason for the sharp rise was the 
50-percent general wage increase which went 
into effect on July 1. However, there may 
have been other more purely financial rea- 
sons involving Bank of Paraguay transac- 
tions in the free market. 

Approximately 1 month after the beginning 
of the fiscal year, the national budget was 
finally passed by the Congress and promul- 
gated by the Executive. Instead of running 
on a calendar-year basis as in the past (the 
1950 budget was continued in force an addi- 


tional 6 months through June 30, 1951), the 
new budget will run from July 1, 19651, 
through June 30, 1952. It provides for ex- 
penditures 49 percent over those in the 1950 
budget, and revenues are estimated at 42 
percent higher than during 1950. The esti- 
mated deficit of 30,000,000 guaranies for the 
current year almost doubles that of 16,000,000 
guaranies for the 1950 budget. As expendi- 
tures in Paraguay seldom reach the budgeted 
amount, the average over the past few years 
being between 80 and 85 percent, the real 
1950 deficit may be less than that estimated, 
because revenues are believed to have been 
maintained at or above the estimated level. 
A particularly good performance is under- 
stood to have been turned in by the relatively 
new tax on business profits, but some of the 
older taxes, which are on a fixed rather than 
a percentage basis, were disappointing. For 
instance, although customs collections for 
the first half of 1951 were 13,300,000 guar- 
anies compared with 10,100,000 for the first 
6 months of 1950, this increase was probably 
not a real increase at all because of the 
lessened acquisitive value of the guarani and 
the resulting higher costs and wages. 

Four officials of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development arrived in 
Asuncion in August to study the general 
economic and financial situation with a view 
to considering the possibility of a credit to 
facilitate agricultural development. The 
Government’s plan to introduce legislation 
to establish a separate Central Bank has 
not been completed. The latest information 
on this bill’s program is that it has been 
approved in principle by the cabinet, but 
has been remanded for further study. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Early in August the Importer’s Association 
considered the advisability of a massed clos- 
ing of business houses, including many re- 
tail establishments, to protest the extension 
of ceiling prices to what they considered 
nonessential articles. Before this drastic ac- 
tion could take place, the President of the 
Republic received a group of distinguished 
businessmen and promised that a review of 
their grievances would be made, although he 
indicated no intention of altering the Gov- 
ernment’s present policy of strict control of 
commerce. As part of the President's ex- 
pression of good faith toward the business 
community, a Council of Industry and Com- 
merce, provided for under a December 1950 
law, but which was never implemented, was 
instituted, and three businessmen, named 
by groups representing retail commerce, 
wholesale commerce, and manufacturing, 
were included in the membership. 

In line with recommendations by the 
United Nations, the Paraguayan Government 
decreed a provision against export of arms 
and war materials to the U. S. S. R., its 
satellites and Communist China, including 
North Korea. On August 30, the Bank of 
Paraguay reportedly issued regulations fur- 
ther restricting exports to conform to the 
provisions of the Kem Amendment. 


Cost or LIVING 


The Bank’s index of the worker’s cost of 
living went up 10 percent in July after hav- 
ing remained almost steady for 5 months. 
During August official increases were granted 
in such basic foods as beef, bakery products, 
yerba mate, and pork. It is, therefore, to 
be expected that the Angust index will also 
be higher. Price increases often start with 
a notice of an appointment of a commission 
to study the price situation of a certain 
article. During August such commissions 
were appointed for tung, and for “principal 
agricultural products,” which would mean 
that higher official prices to growers and 
producers all along the line might be forth- 
coming. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Argentine river shipping firm serving 
Paraguay announced that on August 23, a 
20 percent surcharge on all freight rates on 
the Paraguay and Parana Rivers as far as 
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Corumba, Brazil, would go into effect. Al- 
though it is customary to place some “low- 
river-level” surcharge into effect at this 
time of year, its effect on top of the 30-per- 
cent general permanent increase of last April 
will undoubtedly be to raise prices, and 
hence to be one more contributing factor to 
inflation in Paraguay. 

The National Administration of Telecom- 
munication published notices to the effect 
that arrangements had been made with a 
Brazilian radiotelegraph company for the 
alternate routing of international commu- 
nications through its facilities to any part 
of the world. From the end of February 
1950 until this arrangement with the Bra- 
zilian company, all international communi- 
cations originating in Paraguay have had to 
go through the facilities of the Argentine 
Ministry of Communications. It is under- 
stood that the arrangement with the Bra- 
zilian company is in an experimental stage, 
and that further developments are expected 
in September.—U. S. Emsassy, ASCUNSION, 
Aug. 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.”) 


Southern Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


CENSUS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1949 


The results of the 1949 census of industrial 
production, excluding mining, for Southern 
Rhodesia have been released and reveal re- 
markable strides in industrial development 
in the country during the 11-year period 
1938-49. The total number of industrial 
establishments, including manufacturing, 
construction, and production of electricity 
and water services, has more than doubled, 
rising from 381 in 1938 to 823 in 1949, and 
the value of the gross output and services 
of these establishments is almost six times 
greater, having a value of £8,136,000 in 1938, 
as against £46,534,000 in 1949. Employment 
during the 1l-year period increased between 
two and three times; the number of Euro- 
pean (white) employees rose from 4,921 to 
13,763, and the number of native workers 
from 36,910 to 82,932. Salaries and wages 
increased more than five times, or from 
£2,456,000 in 1938 to £12,507,000 in 1949. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING JULY 


Business activity in Taiwan remained quiet 
during July. Agricultural prices continued 
at a low level, whereas prices for industrial 
products followed a slow but steady upward 
trend. 

IMPORT DEFICIT 


The decline recorded for sugar exports for 
the month, US$1,200,000 less than in June, 
together with lowered rice and salt exports, 
accounted for a trade deficit of $880,000. 
Total July exports earned $7,160,000 in dollar 
exchange, according to Bank of Taiwan sta- 
tistics, whereas allocations for import ex- 
change amounted to $8,040,000, an increase 
of $700,000 over the preceding month. 

As a means of conserving local supplies, the 
Provincial Government banned the export of 
scrap iron for 3 months beginning in July. 


ECA PROGRAM 


Of total ECA funds obligated for Taiwan 
in July, $14,500,000, or more than 78 percent, 
comprised four main items: Fertilizer, 
$5,500,000; power equipment, $3,000,000; soy- 
beans, $1,500,000; and raw cotton, $1,400,000. 
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The remainder, $3,100,000, comprised tex- 
tiles, medical supplies, various iron and steel 
items, and some chemicals. 


EXCHANGE MARKET 


Although black-market rates for both 
United States dollars and gold rose to new 
highs in July, operations were extremely 
limited as a result of close police surveil- 
lance. The official rate of the United States 
dollar for the new Taiwan dollar remained 
unchanged at NT810.25, buying, and 
NT$10.30, selling. 


Thailand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS IMPOSED 


The exportation of timber of every descrip- 
tion except teak without permission of the 
Ministry of Commerce is prohibited in 
Thailand, by Royal Decree No. 22 B. E. 2494 
effective on July 23, 1951. 

Royal Decree No. 23 B. E. 2404, effective 
on July 31, 1951, prohibits the exportation 
of tin ores, iron ores, wolfram, tungsten, 
antimony, lead metal, lead ores, zinc, para 
rubber, castor-oil seeds, castor oil, and kapok 
without permission from the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

These provisions shall not apply to articles 
taken out by a person for his personal use 
or by a vehicle for use in such vehicle or to 
samples in reasonable amount. 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TURKEY SIGNS TORQUAY PROTOCOL TO 
GATT 


(U. S. Department of State Press Release 
No. 847, September 17, 1951) 


(See copy of release appearing under the 
heading “Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program.”’’) 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTIONS FROM KEyY INDUSTRY DUTY 
CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an 
order continuing for another 6-month period, 
from August 20,1951, the exemptions from 
key industry duty already in effect, and the 
addition of the following chemicals: Barium 
hydroxide; o-chloromononitrobenzene; n- 
hexyl alcohol; tetraethylthiuram disulfide; 
tetramethylthiuram disulfide; thionyl 
chloride; o-4-xylidine (an amino-xylene); 
zine dibutyldithiocarbamate (a salt of sub- 
stituted dithiocarbamic acid). 

The following chemicals, which were 
deleted from the exemption list, have been 
dutiable at 3344, percent ad valorem since 
August 20, 1951: 


Ammonium bromide. 

Benzyl cyanide. 

Cellulose acetate, if the weight of the acetyl 
content, calculated as acetic acid, is less 
than 5544 percent but not less than 50 
percent by weight of the cellulose acetate, 
not being cellulose acetate which is an 
ingredient or forms part of a composite 
article. 

p-Chlorophenol (a chlorophenol). 

Cobalt carbonate. 

Cobalt sulfate. 

Dibenzthiazyl disulfide. 

Dimethyl sulfate (a methyl ester). 

4:6-Dinitro-o-cresol (OH-1) (a nitrocresol). 

Ethylene glycol monobutyl ether. 

Ethylene glycol monoethyl ether. 

Ethylene glycol monomethy] ether. 

Diethylene glycol monobutyl ether. 

Diethylene glycol monoethyl ether. 

Diethylene glycol monomethyl ether. 


Acetates and phthalates of— 
Ethylene glycol monoethyl ether. 
Diethylene glycol monobutyl ether; 
Diethylene glycol monoethyl ether; 
Diethylene glycol monomethy] ether. 
Acetates of— 
Ethylene glycol monobutyl] ether; 
Ethylene glycol monomethy] ether. 
Hydroquinone— 
Mercaptobenzthiazole; 
2-Naphthyl benzoate (a naphthyl ester). 


REDUCED IMPORT DuTy ON ACETONE 
CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an 
order continuing for a further period of 6 
months (August 20, 1951, to February 19, 
1952) the reduction of the most-favored- 
nation rate of import duty on acetone from 
3343 percent to 10 percent ad valorem, as 
provided for in Additional Import Duties 
Order (No. 1) of 1951. 


CERTAIN PORCELAIN INSULATORS EXEMPT 
From Import Duty 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der exempting from duty imports of certain 
porcelain insulators of more than 2 pounds 
in weight. The order is effective for 1 vear 
from August 28, 1951. 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Venezuelan wholesale and retail trade were 
generally slow in August, influenced by sea- 
sonal factors and the tight money situation 
that has existed since the beginning of the 
year. Inventories of most goods remained 
ample, and competition continued keen 
After establishing a new high of 1,726,727 
barrels a day for the week ended August 6, 
production of crude petroleum declined to 
1,681,394 barrels a day for the week ended 
August 20. 

The Banco de Fomento Regional de 
Oriente at Cumana, organized by the Vene- 
zuelan Development Corp., was inaugurated 
on August 25. The opening of this addi- 
tional regional bank coincides with the Cor- 
poration’s policy of decentralizing its loan 
facilities in order to provide assistance to 
industry and agriculture on a regional basis. 

The Eastern Venezuela Gas Transport Co 
was granted a concession for the transporta- 
tion of natural gas under a project for con- 
struction of a gas line from the Anaco area 
to Puerto La Cruz, and the €reole Petroleum 
Corp. and Mene Grande Oil Co., C. A., were 
granted exemptions from the royalty tax on 
natural gas produced from their concessions 
and transported by the gas transport com- 
pany for industrial and domestic uses. Ex- 
emption from the royalty tax is for 10 years 
from the date the line begins to function. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY 


To protect the local industry the Govern- 
ment raised the customs duty on ladies’ 
handbags substantially to 24 bolivares per 
gross kilogram (1 bolivar=—US $0.30). 

The Banco Agricola y Pecuario success- 
fully concluded commercial negotiations 
with the Colombian Ministry of Agriculture 
for the purchase of 3,000 metric tons of 
sugar. In accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s foreign-trade policy of assisting na- 
tional manufacturers whose production ex- 
ceeds domestic demand, the Bank reached 
agreement that partial payment of this pur- 
chase would consist of sardines canned in 
Venezuela. 

The National Economic Council expressed 
objection to some of the conditions em- 
bodied in the 1-year commercial agree- 
ment with France which officially expired on 
July 26, 1951, and recommended that any 
tariff concessions that might be granted in 
a new agreement should not be detrimental 
to national industry. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Automotive Products 


CANADIAN TRADE IN PASSENGER CARS 


Total sales of new passenger cars in Canada 
in the first 6 months of 1951 (181,004 units) 
were up 9 percent from sales in the like pe- 
riod of 1950 (166,387 units). There were 
23,025 new passenger cars sold in Canada in 
June 1951, compared with 35,231 in the like 
month of 1950. The sale of United States 
and Canadian built cars was down 20 percent, 
and sales of British made cars were down 
80 percent A probable cause for the slump 
in all passenger-car sales was given as the 
tight credit restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment. The United Kingdom car sales 
in Canada during June 1950 were of un- 
usually high volume, which fact made the 
nearly average sales of June 1951 seem low. 
The normal share of the Canadian pas- 
senger-car sales market for the United King- 
dom is expected to average 10 percent, 
though during the second quarter of 1950 
it was 22 percent. The attraction for British- 
made cars during that period was attributed 
to the easier delivery offered. 


IMPORTS OF AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTs, 
EL SALVADOR 


The United States provided 97 percent of 
the 1,209 trucks, station wagons, and busses 
imported into El Salvador during 1950, ac- 
cording to preliminary official data. Of the 
total of 1,163 passenger cars and 57 motor- 
cycles imported, 95 percent and 35 percent, 
respectively, were from the United States. 

This represented a heavy increase over the 
importations of recent years, an increase 
which resulted from war-scare buying of 
importers and stockpiling by the Govern- 
ment. The increase in purchases of vehicles 
was also encouraged by the coffee boom and 
by the lack of import or exchange restric- 
tions. The increase will be reflected more 
in 1951 trade statistics than in those for 
1950, on account of the lag in deliveries and 
the congestion in the custom houses of El 
Salavador. 

A small assembly plant was established in 
San Salvador early in 1951 for the assembling 
of bus bodies of United States manufacture. 
This operation will effect a considerable 
saving in shipping costs. 


Beverages 


CHILEAN Hops IMPORTS 


Chile does not produce hops. Imports of 
hops in 1950 totaled 233.4 metric tons, com- 
pared with 210.6 tons in 1949. Imports of 
hops in the first 5 months of 1951 amounted 
to 69.7 tons. As usual, virtually all hops 
purchased in 1951 have been from the United 
States. 

Actual consumption of hops by Compafila 
Cervecerias Unidas, the largest brewery in 
Chile, in 1950-51 was 150 tons, and 1951-52 
requirements will be 158 tons. The other 
brewers take the remaining imports. 

Stocks of hops held by Cervecerias Unidas 
on January 1, 1951, were 56 tons as compared 
with 74 tons in the preceding year. 

Most of Chile’s hops requirements are 
purchased by Cervecerias Unidas under a 
long-term contract with United States sup- 
pliers, and there is no real internal price 
for hops in Chile. Import prices are based 
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on these prevailing for export sales in the 
supplying country and Cervecerias Unidas 
is now paying 86 cents a pound for its hops. 
The average declared import value for hops 
in 1950 was 7.48 gold pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, which is equivalent to $0.91 per net 
pound, f. o. b., Valparaiso. Corresponding 
figures for 1949 were 4.41 gold pesos per kilo- 
gram or $0.89 per pound. For the first 5 
months cf 1951, the average import values 
of hops were 7.52 gold pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, equivalent to $0.92 per pound net. 
Prices of beer were increased in 1950. 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS OF Hops 


Only small quantities of hops are grown 
in the Netherlands for experimental pur- 
poses. All hops requirements are imported. 

During 1950-51 about 350 metric tons of 
hops were used. Imports totaled 402 tons. 
The main suppliers were Germany and the 
United Kingdom, followed by Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia. Very small quantities were 
imported from other countries, including 2 
metric tons from the United States. 

In the first 6 months of 1951, imports of 
German hops totaled 57 metric tons valued 
at 767,000 guilders, and 112 tons imported 
from the United Kingdom were valued at 
only 590,000 guilders (1 guilder=about 
US$0.263). The high German prices pre- 
cluded larger sales to the Netherlands, even 
though the German hops are superior to 
those imported from Britain. 

A new development in the Netherlands 
beer industry is the introduction by a North 
Brabant brewery of a beer having an alco- 
holic content of less than 0.5 percent. It 
is said that the new beer, which retains 
all other quantities of the alcoholic type, 
is being marketed with success and that it 
offers competition to the soft-drink indus- 
tries. A beginning has been made in the 
export of the new product, some shipments 
already having gone to Belgium. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF BARYTES AND IRON 
PYRITES, ALGERIA 


Production of raw materials in Algeria in 
the second quarter of 1951 included 5,940 
metric tons of crude barytes, 4,075 tons of 
powdered barytes, and 7,900 tons of iron 
pyrites. 


BRAZIL INCREASING IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of chemicals and ferti- 
lizers in the first quarter of 1951 totaled 
105,654 metric tons, valued at 241,099,000 
cruzeiros ($12,054,950). They were 34 per- 
cent greater in volume and 68 percent higher 
in value than those in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 


CEYLONESE GOVERNMENT TO ERECT 
Sopa PLANT 
The Government of Ceylon called for 
tenders for a caustic-soda plant in Decem- 
ber 1950 and bids were submitted by a 


United States and a Swiss company, but. 


the Cabinet postponed action and the bids 
expired. A United Nations organization 
has offered 2,000,000 rupees (1 Ceylonese 
rupee = $0.21, U. S. currency) to build a DDT 
factory contingent upon the establishment 
of a caustic-soda plant that can supply as 
a byproduct the chlorine needed to make 


DDT. Because of the shortage of DDT, this 
offer, and the necessity of importing caustic 
soda the Government has decided to erect 
the plant, the Ceyonese press announces. 
The Swiss firm has advised that its tender 
still holds; the United States company is 
reported to be revising its bid. It has not 
been decided whether private capital will 
participate. 

The plants will be in the northern part 
of the country where salt is available and 
transportation facilities are good. Annual 
output is expected to be 750 long tons of 
wettable DDT, 1,650 tons of caustic soda, 
300 tons of liquid chlorine, and 16,000,000 
cubic feet of hydrogen. The hydrogen will 
be used in the production of alcohol. An 
alcohol plant has been ordered and is on its 
way to Ceylon; it will be put in stand-by 
condition until the other factories are in 
operation. The cost of the alcohol plant is 
not included in the total of 13,000,000 rupees 
for the project. 


CHILE Has LARGE DEPOSITS OF BORAX 


Chile has extensive deposits of borax. 
Among the richest are those at Chilcaya and 
Ascotan in Tarapaca Province and Anto- 
fagasta Province, respectively. Production 
rose to a peak of about 40,000 metric tons in 
1925. Output declined after that time, and 
the mines have been idle since 1929 except 
for small and irregular production beginning 
in 1940. No borax was produced in 1950. 
The most important deposits are being held 
as reserves by the company that owns them. 
This company also has sulfur mines in Chile. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT To FURNISH COKE 
OVENS FOR FERTILIZER FACTORY 


The Government of India has decided to 
revive the proposal made in 1950 to establish 
a coke-oven plant for the Sindri fertilizer 
factory, press reports state. The Steel Corp. 
of Bengal is said to have offered to supply the 
coke for a period of 3 years. It is estimated 
that it will take 5 years to build the coke 
ovens, and unless immediate steps are taken 
the fertilizer plant will find itself without 
coke after 3 years. 

The current budget does not include an 
allocation for the proposed plant, but provi- 
sion for it is part of the First Five-Year Plan 
of the Planning Commission of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


MaprRas, INDIA, A POTENTIAL MARKET FOR 
FERTILIZER 


On the basis of recommendations of the 
Department of Agriculture for the acreage to 
be planted to paddy, it is estimated that 
Madras State, could use more than 500,000 
long tons of ammonium sulfate and 750,000 
tons of superphosphate. These quantities 
greatly exceed the amounts available. 


FRENCH MANUFACTURERS To USE 
PROPYLENE 


Compagnie Francaise de Raffinages and 
Société des Usines Chimiques Rhone Poulenc, 
the first a petroleum company and the other 
a chemical manufacturer, are making ar- 
rangements for the production of acetone, 
phenol, and possibly other organic chemicals 
from propylene. The only important in- 
vestment outlay will be for construction by 
the CFR refinery of a gas-cracking plant for 
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making propylene, company officials state. 
Rhone Poulenc operates an acetone plant, 
using imported isopropyl alcohol, and this 
factory will be converted to the use of 
propylene. The amounts of the chemicals 
to be made will depend upon demand. Cur- 
rent market information indicates that 
phenol will probably be produced in larger 
quantities than acetone. 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
EXPANDING IN ISRAEL 


Israel used 220,500 pounds of carbon black 
in 1950, compared with 88,200 pounds in 1949. 
Consumption in 1951 is estimated at 308,700 
pounds. The number of plants making rub- 
ber products has risen from 6 in 1949 to more 
than 20, according to Government sources. 


ITALIAN SULFUR MINES MODERNIZING 


Several individual Sicilian sulfur mines 
have taken steps toward modernization. A 
flotation plant is being installed at the Cozzo 
Disi mines near Campofranco, and another 
is being added at the Valsalso mine. A re- 
cent survey disclosed that two of the indus- 
try’s principal problems are the hauling of 
ore to the surface more quickly and provision 
of adequate recovery facilities for handling 
the resulting increased supply. 


PRODUCTION ON INCREASE IN JAPAN 


Production of ammonium sulfate in Japan 
increased to 148,000 metric tons in July 1951, 
compared with 140,000 tons in July 1950 and 
98,000 tons in July 1949. Output of urea 
totaled 2,378 tons in July 1951 (1,034 in July 
1950 and 398 in July 1949). 

Sulfuric-acid production reached a post- 
war high of 328,000 tons in June 1951. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS OF CUBE ROOT 


Peru’s exports of dry cube root in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 610 metric tons, val- 
ued at 1,921,128 soles (1 Peruvian sol= 
US80.067). The United States took all but 
a negligible amount, which went to Italy. 
Exports of powdered root during the quar- 
ter amounted to 228 tons (1,029,011 soles); 
the United States was the only purchaser. 


SWEDEN’s GROWING INDUSTRY UTILIZES 
Woop PrRoDUCTS 


Sweden’s growing chemical industry has 
been developed to a large extent since the 
end of World War II. Value of production 
increased 280 percent in the period between 
1938 and 1949. Before the war, chemicals 
were largely imported. The cutting off of 
normal channels of trade led to the estab- 
lishment of domestic producing capacity for 
important chemical needs. Private indus- 
try, Government, universities, and research 
institutes cooperated to achieve this goal 
within a few years. 

Lacking important raw materials, such as 
salt, soda, phosphate rock, sulfur, and coal, 
the country has taken advantage of its ex- 
tensive forest resources to widen the range 
of chemicals and allied products obtained 
from wood. Although still short of many 
basic materials, Swedish manufacturers are 
constantly increasing the variety of domes- 
tically produced organic and inorganic chem- 
icals and are using a relatively small list of 
imported items. It is characteristic of the 
industry that many firms long important 
in other lines of activity, such as pulp and 
paper manufacture, mining, and metalwork- 
ing, have undertaken production of chemi- 
cals. 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN 
CHEMICAL Raw MATERIALS 


South Africa’s mining industry produces 
small quantities of certain chemical raw 
materials. Output in the first quarter of 
1951 included 17,850 short tons of phosphate 
rock, 9,315 tons of iron pyrites, and 550 tons 
of barytes. 
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Drugs 


LABORATORY TO PRODUCE FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
VACCINE 


Negotiations are reported to have been 
completed with a Netherlands company for 
the purchase of a laboratory to produce foot- 
and-mouth disease vaccine in Colombia. 
The new plant, to be installed within a few 
months, will have a capacity of 1,000,000 
doses of vaccine a month. The vaccine will 
be sold to livestock producers at cost. 


PAKISTAN MANUFACTURES AND EXPORTS 
BIOLOGICALS 


The Bureau of Laboratories of Pakistan, 
working under the Ministry of Health, has 
manufactured more than 6,000,000 cc. of bio- 
logicals of various types. Among the types 
of vaccines and sera produced are cholera, 
TAB, antirabic, plague, and antivenom. Cer- 
tain quantities of some of these have been 
exported to Middle Eastern countries. 


Essential Oils 


GUATEMALA MAINTAINS WORLD 
PROMINENCE 


Guatemala is one of the principal pro- 
ducers of citronella and lemon-grass oils. 
Prices have been favorable in recent years 
and production has increased rapidly. The 
volume of citronella oil expected in 1951 will 
be five times that of 1947, and lemon-grass 
oil output this year may reach three times 
the 1947 figure. It is believed that prospects 
of less favorable prices in the months ahead 
will curtail the abundance of planting that 
has existed for several years. The industry 
is well organized and the oils marketed are 
said to be of highest quality. 

The forecast for 1951 citronella oil produc- 
tion is 1,500,000 pounds. This base predic- 
tion may be exceeded if weather conditions 
and foreign demand prove favorable in the 
remainder of the year. Production, in 
pounds, in recent years was as follows: 
1947, 251,095; 1948, 648,472; 1949, 826,808; 
1950, 1,103,171; and 1951 production is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 pounds. 

The number of farmers cultivating essen- 
tial-oil-bearing plants is currently 90. By 
the end of 1951, should prospects continue 
favorable, the number of growers may exceed 
100. The count of planters was 60 in 1950 
and only 31 in 1947. 

The 90 growers have approximately 10,900 
acres under citronella at the present time. 
New plantings are still being made but not 
at the same rate as during 1950 and early 
1951. The smallest essential oil farms have 
about 50 acres under cultivation and the 
largest one has more than 1,000. Average 
per acre yield of citronella oil was about 
140 pounds in 1950. Under normal condi- 
tions citronella grass is harvested four times 
a year. A number of plantings were just 
coming into mature stage in 1950 and it is 
likely that with good care these may yield 
more heavily than estimated. For example, 
careful checks show that some farms have 
yields of about 235 pounds of citronella oil 
an acre. The first planting of citronella 
grass was in the region around Escuintla on 
the Pacific coast, and the industry expanded 
along the coast to the Mazatenango-Retal- 
hulev area. Now new plantings are being 
made around Coatepeque, which is close to 
the Mexican border. 

Lemon-grass oil production in Guatemala 
in 1951 is forecast at 300,000 pounds, com- 
pared with outputs in previous years as fol- 
lows: 1947, 129,977 pounds; 1948, 142,353; 
1949, 136,989; and 1950, 177,285. 

Current cultivation of lemon grass covers 
approximately 2,750 acres. In 1950 the aver- 
age acre yield of lemon-grass oil was 110 
pounds, although yields of 120 pounds an 
acre have been recorded. Normally four 
grass harvestings are made a year. 





There is a total of 75 essential-oil dis- 
tillation plants in Guatemala. The 15 grow- 
ers not possessing these facilities have con. 
tract arrangements with nearby farms that 
have such equipment. 

During the second quarter of 1951 there 
was a significant drop in prices paid for 
Guatemalan essential oils, attributed to large 
offerings of citronella oil from Formosa and 
lemon grass from India. Low and high ex- 
port prices a pound, for citronella oil, in 
January to June, according to the official 
export agency, were: 1948, $1.05-$1.10; 1949, 
$1.10-$1.75; 1950, $1.55-$2.25; 1951, $1.60- 
$2.80. By the middle of June quotations had 
fallen to $1.25 to $1.35 a pound. Similar 
prices for lemon-grass oil were; 1948, $1.00, 
(low and high); 1949, $1.00—$2.10; 1950, $1.55- 
$3.10; and 1951 (6 months), $3.25-—$4.55. 

The Oficina Controladora de Aceites Escen- 
ciales, the sole Guatemalan sales outlet, 
established at its inception the following 
policies: Guaranteed quality essential oils; 
prompt and full execution of all contractual 
obligations to purchasers; arrangement for 
advance payment to members for oils deliv- 
ered to the central warehouse in Guatemala 
City; and establishment of prices fair to 
both producer and consumer. The Executive 
decree which created the Oficina also granted 
to the organization a blanket export license. 

A careful analysis is made of each ship- 
ment from producers, and all payments are 
distributed on a prorated basis according to 
the quantity and quality of the oils pooled. 
Exports are made in 55-gallon drums, and 
most shipments are sent by rail to Puerto 
Barrios for overseas shipment by steamer. 
Occasionally air shipments have been made 
to the United States when contracts called 
for a specific delivery date and land and sea 
transport were not available. 

The Oficina is the outstanding coopera- 
tive in Guatemala. It is also interested in 
expanding and diversifying the essential-oil 
industry, conducting field trials of vetiver, 
peppermint, ylang ylang, coriander, and sev- 
eral other plants. The Instituto Agrope- 
cuario Nacional, a joint United States-Gua- 
temalan agricultural research organization, 
has lent direct assistance. The modern 
analytical laboratory of the Oficina is con- 
stantly doing research on extraction and 
analytical methods, and is the only one cf 
its kind in Central America. 

Only small quantities of citronella and 
lemon-grass oils are used domestically. In 
recent years approximately 75 percent have 
been shipped to the United States. Signifi- 
cant quantities shipped to European coun- 
tries were made possible through United 
States assistance programs. 

The outlook for the essential-oils indus- 
try is promising. Guatemala is considered 
one of the leading sources of the world for 
citronella and lemon-grass oils, two of the 
principal oils in constant quantity demand. 
Indonesia has not yet regained its position 
as an important source of citronella (prewar 
Java was the world’s largest source), al- 
though Formosa is shipping large quantities 
of citronella oil and India is furnishing in- 
creasing quantities of lemon-grass oil. 

Success with these crops has stimulated 
interest in the long-undeveloped Pacific coast 
of Guatemala. In the future the coastal 
areas will have to supply larger quantities of 
foodstuffs and other agricultural products. 
It is stated that the tropical coasts are coming 
to mean more to Guatemala than the older 
established highland regions. 


Foodstuffs 


SUGAR CROP, TRADE, AND STOCKS, BARBADOS, 
a, Wee oe 


The 1951 Barbados, British West Indies, 
sugar crop has been estimated at 187,429 long 
tons, 18 percent higher than the previous 
production record of 158,400 tons, established 
in 1950. 

Actual production through June 30 was 
186,331 long tons, and although some mills 
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were still operating in July the above esti- 
mate probably will not vary much from the 
final official figure. 

About 21,300 pounds of sugar were im- 
ported into Barbados in the first 6 months 
of 1951. This was mainly refined sugar from 
Trinidad and raw sugar from the nearby 
smaller islands. 

Exports of sugar from Barbados in the first 
6 months of 1951 amounted to 85,306.3 long 
tons, and molasses exports totaled 7,052.7 
tons (equated at 330 wine gallons per long 
ton). The United Kingdom and Canada took 
most of the sugar and Canada purchased 
6,890.8 tons of the molasses. 

Stocks on hand in Barbados on June 30, 
1951, were reported as follows: Sugar in 
Bridgetown for export, 63,661 tons; sugar for 
local consumption, 8,271 tons, and fancy 
molasses, 16,313.3 tons. It is believed that 
about 8,000 long tons of sugar can be added 
to the stocks on hand representing sugar 
which is not in Bridgetown, but held at the 
various factories pending clearance of storage 
space in Bridgetown which is almost at 
capacity. 


GUATEMALA’S BANANA EXPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1951, Guate- 
mala exported 3,553,770 stems of bananas. 
In the like period of 1950, shipments were 
slightly less (3,439,797 stems). It is likely 
that exports for the last half of 1951 will be 
somewhat larger than those for the first 6 
months. 


Ext SALVADOR’S EXPORTS OF COFFEE 


Small stocks are left for export from the 
1950-51 Salvadoran coffee crop, which will 
approximate 1,150,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each when the final figures are in. 

Exports of coffee from El Salvador in the 
second quarter of 1951 were much lower than 
in the preceding quarter, which was a record 
3-month period. Exports in the second quar- 
ter of 1951 totaled 174,565 bags, as compared 
with 208,621 bags in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950. Shipments from the beginning 
of the current crop year (October 1950) to 
June 30, 1951, totaled 1,082,181 bags, as com- 
pared with 992,429 bags during the first 
three quarters of the 1949-50 crop year and 
1,162,534 bags in the like period of the 1948— 
49 crop year. 

The bulk of Salvadoran coffee shipments 
go to the United States. Italy is the coun- 
try’s leading European customer. 

The Compania Salvadorena de Cafe re- 
ported that stocks in port awaiting export at 
the close of the first half of 1951 totaled 
22,632 bags. It was estimated that about 
the same amount was stored in interior ware- 
houses. By the end of July the trade esti- 
mated that only about 25,000 bags of coffee 
remained unsold, of which about half would 
probably be consumed locally. Export coffee 
available for purchase consisted almost en- 
tirely of good unwashed coffees and poorer 
grades of washed coffees. 


GREECE’S PRODUCTION OF SMALL GRAINS 
HIGHER 


The estimated 1950 production of small 
grains including wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
meslin in Greece changed only slightly from 
the May 1 official forecast, according to an 
August 1 statement of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which places the total at 1,390,000 
metric tons, as compared with the 1950 crop 
of 1,250,000 tons and the prewar (1935-38) 
average of 1,176,000 tons. 

Of the 1951 total, wheat acounts for 930,000 
tons; rye, 42,000; and meslin, 48,000 tons; as 
compared with totals of 850,000 tons, 32,000 
tons, and 48,000 tons, respectively, in 1950. 
The increase in these three leading bread 
grains over 1950 is thus officially placed at 
90,000 tons, but may be larger, according to 
observers, as a result of either a downward 
revision of 1950 grain-production estimates 
or because of a larger final harvest of 1951 
grain crops than officially estimated on Au- 
gust 1. 
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Although no official estimates of 1951 corn 
production have as yet been made, it is ex- 
pected that, as a result of more favorable 
weather this season, the crop will be much 
higher than the very poor crop (195,000 met- 
ric tons) of 1950. 

Greece consumes its entire production of 
bread grains and feed grains as well as large 
quantities of such grains imported, now 
principally wheat and wheat flour. In pre- 
war years, Greece imported annually large 
quantities of corn from Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia for human consumption. These two 
countries also supplied Greece’s prewar bar- 
ley imports. 


NEW ZEALAND’S REQUIREMENTS FOR WHEAT 


New Zealand continues to be self-sufficient 
or nearly so in the production of all grains 
except wheat. During 1951 it is expected 
that the Dominion will consume 4,000,000 
bushels of Australian wheat in addition to 
its estimated production of slightly more 
than 6,000,000 bushels. This program in- 
volves the purchase of 1,000,000 bushels of 
free wheat in addition to the quantity con- 
tracted for under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 


BRAZILIAN Nut HARVEST HIGH 


The harvesting of Brazil nuts in the Brazil- 
ian Amazon Valley was virtually over by 
the end of August 1951, and reliable esti- 
mates indicated that at least 90 percent of 
the entire crop had been exported or con- 
tracted for shipment before the end of No- 
vember. The trade estimated the 1950-51 
crop of unshelled Brazil nuts at 30,000 metric 
tons. 

Exports of unshelled Brazil nuts from 
Brazil in the first 7 months of 1951 amounted 
to 16,754 metric tons as compared with 
12,622 tons in the corresponding period of 
1950. Exports of shelled nuts in the first 7 
months of 1951 totaled 1,714 tons as against 
2,165 tons in the like period of 1950. Exports 
of both unshelled and shelled nuts in the 
first 7 months of 1951 totaled 18,468 tons as 
against 14,787 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1950. 

In the first 7 months of 1951 the United 
Kingdom purchased 8,453 tons of unshelled 
Brazil nuts, the United States 7,136 tons, 
Western Germany 712 tons, Canada 402 tons, 
and the remainder went to Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. Of the shelled nuts 
exported in the same period the United 
States took 909 tons, the United Kingdom 
709 tons, Australia 76 tons, Canada 29 tons; 
and the balance went to several countries. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF POWDERED MILK 
INCREASED 


Production of fluid milk in Brazil is hold- 
ing up fairly well during the current winter 
season, but butter production has fallen off 
sharply. To force higher prices, milk pro- 
ducers in the Sao Paulo milkshed withheld 
milk deliveries for 3 days in August, but 
were unsuccessful in getting an increase. 
Butter supplies in Rio de Janeiro have be- 
come so short since June that imports from 
Argentina and Uruguay are being permitted 
on a temporary basis. 

Imports of powdered milk in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 totaled 595 metric tons. This 
quantity is substantially greater than the 
432 tons imported by that date in 1950, and 
is more than twice the 221 tons which en- 
tered Brazil in the first quarter of 1949. 

The increase in imports of powdered milk 
during early 1951 over imports made during 
the first quarter of 1950 has been attributed 
almost entirely to larger shipments from 
the United States. According to the trade, 
this increase was made possible, not from 
any modification of the import-licensing 
procedure, which has been unchanged since 
December 1949, but rather from a more lib- 
eral granting of dollar exchange by the Bank 
of Brazil to cover powdered-milk imports. 
This increased availability of dollar exchange 


is of prime importance in determining the 
volume of such imports. Dollar exchange 
now is being granted with little delay, while 
the exchange of certain European currencies, 
including Belgian francs and pounds sterling, 
are difficult to obtain. This situation tends 
to favor shipments of powdered milk from 
the United States and to curtail Brazilian 
purchases of powdered milk from the north- 
ern European countries that export milk 
products. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE TRADE 


The Colombian coffee trade with the 
United States was dull in the first half of 
July, but steadied in the latter part of the 
month. The market had become firm at the 
close of the month, owing to declining stocks 
of United States importers, strengthened by 
Brazilian reports of a reduced export surplus 
from the 1951-52 crop, and the appreciable 
rise in world consumption of coffee which 
exceeded the most optimistic estimates. Ap- 
parently Colombian trade experts did not 
foresee any important changes in demand for 
coffee nor any appreciable drop in prices in 
the near future. Prices ranged from $83.50 
to $85 per bag of 60 kilograms f. o. b. (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) during July, and 
closed at about $84.50 per bag. 

Rising prices in the interior, brought about 
by Coffee Federation buying, reduced profit 
margins for private exporters. The differ- 
ence between the minimum official registra- 
tion price and the f. o. b. market price per 
bag of coffee was about $3.25. Exporters 
were required to absorb the difference be- 
tween the official and free market rate for 
dollars on that amount, about $1.16 per bag. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in July 
1951 totaled 500,115 bags, of which 436,987 
bags went to the United States, 54,048 bags 
to Europe, and 9,080 to other destinations. 
Exports in July 1950 amounted to 456,118 
bags; 412,965 bags went to the United States, 
29,200 to Europe, and 13,953 to other coun- 
tries. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in the 
first 7 months of 1951 totaled 2,593,653 bags, 
of which 2,360,491 bags went to the United 
States, 164,582 bags to Europe, and 68,580 
bags to other countries. Exports of coffee in 
the comparable months of 1950 amounted 
to 2,118,961 bags; 1,957,864 bags were shipped 
to the United States, 100,185 bags to Europe, 
and 60,912 bags to other destinations. 

Coffee shipments to Europe this year will 
be increased as the result of new arrange- 
ments with Western Germany and Sweden. 
It was announced that on August 23, bids 
would be open for Colombian coffee in Ger- 
many up to a value of $6,000,000. The cor- 
responding arrangements were made through 
the intervention of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic, which was to purchase the corresponding 
exchange, based on irrevocable letters of 
credit opened by the buyers, and by means 
of prior orders of payment of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. No change was made in 
the method of operation of the business with 
Germany, but transactions effected were to 
stipulate prices at or in excess of the mini- 
mum registration price of $88.50 per bag. 
Sweden fixed a quota for importation of up 
to 30,000 bags of Colombian coffee. The 
operation was to be effected on the basis of 
dollar payments. 

Purchases of Colombian coffee by the 
United States Army during July 1951 totaled 
11,662 bags at a net price of $0.57 to $0.577 
per pound. 

Total stocks of Colombian coffee on July 
28, 1951, amounted to 507,404 bags, as com- 
pared with 401,240 bags on June 30. Coffee 
Federation holdings totaled 287,508 bags on 
July 28, and stocks in the hands of private 
exporters on the same date totaled 210,356 
bags. 


Costa RICAN COFFEE YIELD 


The 1950-51 Costa Rican coffee crop was 
practically finished at the end of the second 
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quarter of 1951, but the final figures were 
not to be made public for some time. 

Figures published by the Oficina del Cafe, 
as of June 30, 1951, gave the 1950-51 crop 
as about 321,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). The 1950-51 
crop was smaller than the 1949-50 crop. 

As of June 30, 1951, the average export 
price on Costa Rican coffee was $64.18 per 
bag of 60 kilograms net. This price was ‘‘on 
railroad cars, Costa Rica.” The average 
sales price on coffee sold for domestic con- 
sumption, as of the same date, was $57.70 
per bag. 

Exports of coffee from Costa Rica in the 
second quarter of 1951 amounted to 95,386 
bags, of which the United States purchased 
78,581 bags, or 82 percent, and other coun- 
tries, 16,805 bags, or 18 percent. 

Costa Rican coffee men have been engaged 
in a bitter fight against a new tax on coffee 
exports which has been proposed by the 
Minister of Economy. 

No predictions can be made concerning 
the possible volume of the 1951-52 Costa 
Rican coffee crop. It is believed, however, 
that it will be somewhat larger than the 
1950-51 crop. 


Leather & Products 


GAINS RECORDED IN FRENCH FOOTWEAR 
PRODUCTION 


Shoe production in France in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 14,637,322 pairs, com- 
pared with a quarterly average in 1950 of 
12,593,739 pairs. Greatest gains in the 1951 
period were in summer shoes, and in army 
shoes, and other Government contracts. 

Imports of leather footwear rose from 
147,000 pairs in the first quarter of 1950 to 
209,000 in the first 3 months of this year. 
The suspension in September 1950 of import 
duties on shoes with leather or rubber soles 
and with leather uppers was partially respon- 
sible for the increase. Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia were leading suppliers in the 1951 
period. 

Footwear exports amounted to 345,000 
pairs in the first quarter of 1951 and 280,000 
pairs in the like period of 1950. French 
Overseas Territories took 96 percent of the 
1951 exports, and Algeria, the Cameroons, and 
French West Africa were the principal pur- 
chasers. The Netherlands was the main for- 
eign export market, followed by Belgium- 
Luxembourg and Sweden. 

Shoe prices have increased steadily during 
recent months and are reported to now range 
from 2,000 to 8,000 francs a pair (US$5.70 to 
US$22.85). 

Only about 10 percent of machinery used 
in the French shoe industry is of local 
origin; the remainder is supplied by the 
United States, which furnishes 60 percent, 
and other countries, 30 percent. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Produets 


MOTION PICTURES IN IRAN 


About 400 feature films, 300 news reels, 
and 75 short subjects are imported annually 
into Iran, according to trade sources. About 
75 or 80 percent of the feature films are 
United States productions. Fewer Russian 
films are being brought into Iran, and agents 
are having an increasingly difficulty time 
placing British films. Only a small number 
of French films, mostly musicals, are ex- 
hibited, and some German films are again 
being introduced. It is reported that Egyp- 
tian and Indian films are popular with the 
lower income groups, especially when music 
is featured. Films with more action, less 
dialogue, and with an oriental flavor are 
more likely to meet with success than films 
of the more sophisticated type. Attendance 
since the end of the war has fallen off and 
in some parts of the Provinces has been un- 
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usually poor because of unsettled political 
and social conditions. 

There are two producing companies in 
Iran, the Mitra Film Co. and Pars Film 
Studio. The first feature film produced in 
Iran was completed by the Mitra Film Co. 
in 1947, and its second feature was released 
in Tehran in October 1948. Pars Film Studio 
released its first feature production in 1950 
and has two films under preparation at 
present. Although these three pictures are 
technically rather poor, they were well re- 
ceived by the Iranian audiences, particu- 
larly of the lower-income classes, who like 
to see their own people on the screen and 
hear their own language spoken. These pro- 
ducers have encountered both financial and 
technical difficulties, which have not as yet 
been successfully overcome. 

There are about 40 theaters in Iran, 30 of 
which are in Tehran. A new theater is 
under construction in Tehran. Total seating 
capacity is approximately 25,000—15,000 in 
Tehran and 10,000 in the Provinces. 


NEW THEATER IN KENYA 


The new luxury motion-picture theater- 
under construction in Mombasa, Kenya, for 
the past 6 months, was scheduled to open 
early in August 1951. According to the pro- 
prietors, one of the better United States 
feature-film productions has been booked 
for the opening week. 

This new theater, costing 45,000 British 
East African pounds, will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 800; 200 seats costing 14 pounds 
each are to be installed in the circle. This 
standard of seating, according to the owners, 
is far in advance of anything previously 
known in British East Africa. More than 
4,000 pounds has been spent on curtains 
and an additional 2,000 pounds on carpets. 
The shipment of equipment has been de- 
layed and it is therefore unlikely that the 
air-conditioning system will be in operation 
on the opening night. (1 British East Afri- 
can pound=about US82.81.) 

The new theater, named the “Naaz,” will 
exhibit United States and European films. 


U. S. ExporTING MORE STILL-PICTURE 
Goops 


Exports of photographic goods except mo- 
tion-picture film and equipment from the 
United States during the first 6 months of 
1951 increased about 9 percent, as compared 
with exports in the first 6 months of 1950. 
Preliminary statistics show a total of $14,- 
270,269 for foreign sales of photographic 
goods, compared with $13,145,277 in the 
earlier 6-month period. 

Total foreign sales included the following 
items: 19,397,097 square feet of sensitized 
film, not exposed, composed of cartridge or 
rolls, X-ray films, and cut film, to a value of 
$6,359,453, compared with 20,190,070 square 
feet valued at $6,265,181 in the first 6 months 
of 1950; photographic dry plates increased 
to $106,741 from $75,913; photographic paper 
amounted to $2,078,288, a decrease from 
$2,090,576; cameras numbered 106,445, valued 
at $1,128,603, compared with 150,724 cameras 
valued at $1,116,519; camera parts except 
lenses amounted to $398,337, an increase of 
about 17 percent from $339,966; projectors 
other than motion picture amounted to 
$361,181, compared with $298,135; photo- 
graphic lenses totaled $230,750, compared 
with $206,181; all other photographic appa- 
ratus, accessories, and supplies were valued 
at $3,606,916, about 31 percent over the 
$2,752,806 for the first half of 1950. 


Nawal Stores 


CANADIAN SUPPLY 


Canadian consumption of naval stores in 
1951 is at a higher rate than in 1950. The 
tight supply situation earlier in the year has 
eased and most products are readily availa- 
ble. The market began to pick up in August 
after a quiet period. 





Although there has been a slowing down 
in imports, which are almost entirely from 
the United States, totals for 1951 are expected 
to reach record levels. Wholesalers believe 
that the trade is aware of the large and 
continuing demand for naval stores, that 
prices are not likely to drop more for some 
time, and that with no large surplus in the 
United States normal demand there in the 
fall may bring a decided tightening in the 
market. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PORTUGAL 


Imports of wood pulp by Portugal totaled 
15,350 metric tons in 1950, valued at 51,971,- 
000 escudos, compared with 16,705 tons in 
1949, valued at 50,799,000 escudos (1 escudo 
US$0.035). The bulk came from Sweden 
and Finland, but in 1950 several new Euro- 
pean suppliers appeared. 

Exports of pulp rose substantially in 1950 
over 1949, and those of paper products de- 
creased slightly. Increased exports went 
chiefly to England, which more than doubled 
its takings. According to a Portuguese 
wholesaler, factories in England mix the 
locally produced eucalyptus pulp with bet- 
ter-grade pulp for the manufacture of fine 
papers, and these apparently are being man- 
ufactured in greater quantities. 

Newsprint imports into Portugal amounted 
to 9,642 tons in 1950 at a cost of 35,931,000 
escudos, against 9,828 tons in 1949 valued 
at 42,120,000 escudos. As in the case of 
wood pulp, the steep rise in the price of 
newsprint in 1951, due to the world short- 
age, has created great difficulties for the 
newspaper companies. The additional ex- 
penditure necessitated in the first 6 months 
of 1951 by the price increases is shown by 
the fact that imports amounting to 3,294 
tons in the first 6 months of 1950 were val- 
ued at 11,135,000 escudos, whereas in the 
corresponding period of 1951 imports totaled 
5,821 tons and had a value of 31,742,000 
escudos. 

In June the newspaper Gremio began to 
present urgent petitions to the Government 
for relief. No information has yet appeared 
as to the Government’s action in response 
to the Gremio’s appeals. It is learned from 
a news source, however, that the Govern- 
ment has informed the newspapers they will 
be subsidized for the cost of all newsprint 
in excess of 4 escudos per kilogram. This 
decision was apparently made in lieu of 
permitting the newspapers to increase the 
selling price to the public, or of reducing 
the number of pages. 

Imports of paperboard by Portugal de- 
clined substantially in 1950, as did most 
other types of paper. The principal item 
from the United States is filter and crepe 
paper, which dropped from 176 tons, valued 
at 2,327,423 escudos, in 1949 to 95 tons in 
1950, 1,039,591 escudos. 

Although import licenses continued to be 
restricted for paper and paper products for 
the greater part of the year 1950, it is be- 
lieved the decline in importations was due 
mainly to rising prices and difficulty in ob- 
taining paper abroad. Imports of paper 
from OEEC countries were liberalized in 
October, but this advantage was offset by 
an increase in customs duties. There ap- 
pears to be little prospect in the near fu- 
ture of any larger market for paper and 
paper products from the United States, al- 
though the country would welcome an op- 
portunity to purchase American newsprint 
at this time. 


SWEDEN’S PRICES RISING 


Sweden’s total foreign trade has reached 
unprecedented proportions this year. In the 
first 6 months of 1951, total exports by value 
amounted to 3,973 million crowns, as com- 
pared with 2,533 million crowns in the like 
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period of 1950. Of the 1,440 million crowns 
represented by that increase, 1,018 million 
crowns is attributable to higher prices for 
pulp and paper. 

Pulp exports to all countries totaled 262,- 
000 metric tons in June, of which 44,190 
went to the United States. That monthly 
volume is 100,000 tons higher than the nor- 
mal seasonal level. 

The market situation during June re- 
mained unchanged and very firm with 
regard to paper pulp, viscose (dissolving) 
pulp, and mechanical pulp. Dissolving pulp 
was particularly in demand. 

The production of paper other than news- 
print has been unusually large this year, but 
practically all of the increase is going into 
domestic consumption, and exports will ap- 
proximate last year’s levels—524,300 metric 
tons, of which the United States will take 
about 3,333 tons. Newsprint production re- 
mains unchanged; the annual exports are 
forecast at 203,000 tons including 17,500 to 
the United States. 

The Royal Swedish Board of Trade, in a 
recent market survey, reported that “as far 
as can be judged at the present time, the 
pulp supply seems so scarce and the demand 
so great that the American measures (price 
control) have not led to any price decline 
in the world market.’”’ The report also stated 
that of the pulp reservations for the United 
States which were canceled because of the 
price freeze (40 percent of the third-quarter 
quota), all the volume was sold elsewhere at 
prices “compensating” for the reduced re- 
turns on the tonnage now being sold to 
United States buyers. It is believed that a 
substantial volume of these canceled reser- 
vations are being shipped to Latin America, 
but statistical confirmation is not yet avail- 
able. 

There was no leveling off in prices during 
June, although during July the price quota- 
tions were reportedly stationary. The aver- 
age export price for dissolving pulp rose 
from 1,480 crowns per metric ton in May to 
1,680 in June, notwithstanding a simul- 
taneous decline in the price of other 
bleached sulfite from 1,480 to 1,445 crowns. 

The unusual condition of the world mar- 
ket was evidenced by the fact that prices 
for unbleached pulp grades are higher than 
for the bleached grades, and rising faster. 
The average price for unbleached sulfite was 
1,410 crowns in June and increased $44 (to 
$290) in 1 month, which even exceeds the 
rate of increase and the prevailing price of 
dissolving pulp. 

Paper prices have continued to rise but 
at a somewhat reduced rate, although the 
market remains very firm. The largest in- 
crease occurred in sulfate wrapping paper, 
the average export price of which rose from 
1,050 crowns per metric ton last January to 
1,520 and 1,650 in May and June, respec- 
tively. 

The August prices of paper to the United 
Kingdom remained almost exactly at second- 
quarter levels. These quotations are in 
pounds sterling per metric ton: £100 for 
unbleached sulfite, £110 for bleached sulfite, 
£115 for dissolving pulp. Only in the case 
of mechanical pulp were prices substantially 
above second-quarter levels, increased freight 
r-.es having caused a £2 increase to £46 per 
metric ton. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF PAPER MILL, 
VENEZUELA 


A United States company is contemplating 
the establishment of a paper mill in Vene- 
zuela. The project would involve a capital 
investment of about $10,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000. The mill will reportedly produce news- 
print, using as raw material the remains of 
sugar cane and the hardwood of tropical 
trees. 

It is expected that pertinent negotiations 
with Venezuelan Government authorities 
and local organization will precede the final 
decision to go forward with the construction 
of the new mill. 
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Radio & Television 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s IMPORTS OF RADIO 
RECEIVERS 


The Dominican Republic Statistics Bureau 
has only recently completed the compilation 
of final import figures for 1950. The infor- 
mation below had not yet been published as 
of August 9, 1951, and must therefore be 
considered as provisional. 

During 1950 a total of 5,744 radio receivers 
was imported, a decrease of 17 percent from 
the 1949 total and about one-half of the 1948 
total. Trade circles consider these decreases 
of no great importance. Relatively large 
quantities were imported in 1948, which left 
a carry-over into the following years. 

In 1950, as in previous years, the United 
States was the major source of receivers 
brought in. Imports from Great Britain in- 
creased nearly 100 percent from 1949 to 1950, 
and during 1950 Germany returned to the 
local market. 

Radio tubes and parts were mainly sup- 
plied by the United States during 1950. 

Although European radio receivers are 
being imported into the Dominican Republic 
in increasing quantity, and there are replace- 
ment parts available for all recent models, 
there is still a marked preference for the 
United States product. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION OF RADIO STATION, 
IRELAND 


Nine firms in Ireland are engaged in the 
manufacture or assembly of radio receivers 
and component parts. However, other than 
net selling values for the years 1948 and 1949, 
no statistics are available on domestic pro- 
duction at this time. The selling value 
totaled £427,266 in 1948 and £447,775 in 1949. 

During 1950, as previously, by far the bulk 
of receivers, tubes, and components was im- 
ported from Great Britain; other sources were 
the Netherlands and the United States. 

On April 30, 1951, there were 314,042 radios 
licensed in Ireland. On the same date, an 
estimated 9,000 unlicensed units were in use. 

Plans have been prepared for the extension 
and improvement of Radio Eireann’s broad- 
casting studios in Dublin, the press reports. 
No date has been set for beginning the work. 

The station is Government-supported and 
has only a few sponsored programs. Its main 
source of revenue is derived from radio 
license fees, which are not sufficiently sub- 
stantial to sustain a full-time program. 
Programs are on the air each day from 1 p. m. 
to 2:30 p. m. and from 5:30 p. m. to 11 p. m., 
except on special occasions, such as sports 
events. 

The short-wave radio station planned sev- 
eral years ago was recently in the news sub- 
sequent to the return to Government of Mr. 
deValera’s party, and it is understood that 
the project is under review. It is not unlikely 
that a decision will be made to proceed 
with it. 


TURKEY DEPENDENT ON IMPORTED 
RECEIVERS AND PARTS 


A few large radio shops occasionally as- 
semble radio receivers to order, but no com- 
mercial production of receivers or parts exists 
in Turkey. 

The United States continues to be an in- 
significant source of radios supplied to 
Turkey. During the first 4 months of 1951, 
the aggregate value of United States’ radios 
imported was T£38,398, or less than 1 per- 
cent of the total of T£5,789,712 for the same 
period. (1 Turkish pound=80.357.) Ap- 
proximately the same percentage applied in 
1950. In the first quarter of 1951, Western 
Germany displaced the Netherlands as the 
largest supplier of radio receivers to Turkey. 
Israel, which began to export radios to 
Turkey in the latter part of 1950, continued 
at an accelerated but still proportionately 
small rate during the first 4 months of 1951. 
Imports of radio receivers into Turkey during 


1950 totaled T£11,050,689, and T£21,000,000 
during 1951. (Figures for 1951 are extrapo- 
lated from statistics for 1950.) 

As of May 1, 1951, the total licensed re- 
ceivers in Turkey numbered 400,000 to 420,- 
000; unlicensed radios were estimated at 
4,000; and receivers manufactured prior to 
1939 were estimated at 15 percent. The ma- 
jority of radios sold in Turkey are 4- to 6- 
tube table models, with short-, medium-, and 
long-wave bands, designed for 110- to 230- 
volt a. c. 

Until 1948, when the Turkish Government 
imposed limitations on dollar exchange, 
United States-type tubes, according to one 
importer, represented approximately 40 per- 
cent of the tubes in Turkey; at present how- 
ever, only 10 to 15 percent of the tubes are 
from the United States. Dutch Philips tubes 
now predominate on the Turkish market. 
Statistically, tube imports are lumped with 
other radio parts, therefore no accurate fig- 
ures on tube imports are available. The 
total yearly demand, however, for all types 


.of tubes is estimated at 225,000. 


United States’ products seem to enjoy high 
prestige in Turkey, but European radios are 
better adapted to local requirements and 
preferences, especially in two respects. They 
are designed for long-wave and their cabinets 
are ornate, glossy, and of grained wood. 
Aside from relative sales appear, it is unlikely 
that United States radios will take an im- 
portant share of the Turkish radio market 
so long as present restrictions on dollar ex- 
change continue. Germany may again 
dominate the market, as it did before rela- 
tions with Turkey were broken off during 
World War II. 

The Government-operated radio broad- 
casting stations in Turkey have recently 
been experimenting with commercial broad- 
casting. Collections from the advertising 
are forwarded to the Government and sup- 
plement listener taxes and other charges 
in offsetting the costs of radio broadcasting. 
The remaining deficit is met by Govern- 
ment appropriations. 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Estimated production of radio receiving 
sets in New Zealand for 1950 was 58,126, 
(actual production for 1949 was 58,027 units). 
Sales statistics are not available, but mem- 
bers of the trade have expressed disappoint- 
ment that the turn-over was not as great 
as expected in view of the rise in popula- 
tion and the expanded housing program. 
The decline was attributed not only to the 
greater availability of other consumers’ 
durable goods but to the expectation that 
television may shortly be introduced into 
New Zealand. 

Two engineering representatives of the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service, after a stay 
in England, are expected to arrive in New 
York City about November 1, 1951, to remain 
in the United States approximately 6 weeks. 
They are scheduled to visit New York, Wash- 
ington, and Los Angeles, investigating the 
technical aspects of television engineering, 
with a view to determining suitable stand- 
ards for New Zealand conditions. 

The local radio-condenser-manufacturing 
industry produces at an inadequate rate, and 
members of the trade are concerned over the 
delay in deliveries. Pressure is being ex- 
erted on the Government for the issuance 
of more import licenses, not only from the 
United Kingdom but also from the United 
States. 

The New Zealand Government has recently 
relaxed import restrictions on radio tubes 
and dry-cell batteries for portable radio sets. 
Radio tubes may now be imported from 
scheduled countries, including the United 
States. 

Higher production costs during the year 
have been accounted for chiefly by the rise 
in costs of imported materials and com- 
ponents and more recently by the general 
15-percent basic-wage increase ordered by 
the Court of Arbitration, effective February 
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Prepared in the Carrier 
Division, Office of 
Transportation 


Proposed Improvement of 
Arica-La Paz Railroad 


The Chilean Minister of Public Works and 
the Bolivian Minister of Public Works re- 
cently negotiated and signed an agreement 
on recomendations to be submitted to their 
respective Governments, covering improve- 
ments on the Chilean section of the Arica- 
La Paz railroad, and progressive release of 
boliviano freight receipts (of the railroad, 
deposited in La Paz) in the form of foreign 
exchange for such improvements. 


Port Congestion in Istanbul 


The port of Istanbul, Turkey, is badly 
congested. Although a piece of land at Zey- 
tinbournou was allotted in July as an addi- 
tional depot for merchandise in customs, it 
proved inadequate and the situation has 
worsened. It has been learned that land at 
one time available for storage and docking 
was eliminated to make way for widened 
roads and for coal elevators, with the result 
that whereas in 1949 there were 125,000 
square meters (1 meter=39.37 inches) of 
space there are now only 65,000 square meters 
to accommodate the greatly increased flow of 
imports. There is considerable agitation on 
the part of the press and public, and the 
authorities are exploring every possibility of 
relief. 

Whatever may be done to relieve port con- 
gestion will probably come too late to stave 
off a general increase in freight rates of for- 
eign steamship companies which maintain 
that they can no longer continue to shoulder 
the losses incurred by delays in loading and 
unloading and by difficulties of finding stor- 
age for discharged merchandise. 


New Brazilian Air Service from 
Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires 


By an Executive decree dated July 23, 1951, 
the Argentine Government authorized Aero- 
vias Brasil S. A. to operate passenger, mail, 
and cargo service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, with stops at Sao Paulo and 
Porto Alegre (Brazil), in accordance with a 
bilateral agreement on air transport between 
Brazil and Argentina. 

The inaugural flight was made on July 9, 
and the airline is now operating three trips 
a week. 


Provincial Railroad of 
Buenos Aires Nationalized 


Decree No. 16228, issued by the President 
of Argentina on August 20, 1951, and pub- 
lished August 30 announced that the Ferro- 
carril Provincial de Buenos Aires, formerly 
owned and operated by the Province of 
Buenos Aires, has been transferred to the 
National Government. The announcement 
stated that compensation would be fixed at a 
later date. The reason given for the transfer 
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is that future development of the railroad, 
which serves central Buenos Aires, necessi- 
tates expansion to the south and entrance 
into the Federal capital, both of which are 
prohibited by national law. 

This was the only line of importance re- 
maining outside the national system, and the 
Province had previously resisted attempts 
to nationalize it and incorporate its 900 
kilometers of meter-gage line into the Ferro- 
carril Nacional General Belgrano. 


India-United Kingdom- 
Continent Ocean Freight 
Rate Increased 


A further upward revision of freight rates 
has been announced by the India-United 
Kingdom Conference and the India-Conti- 
nent Conference. The increase will be about 
15 percent of the present freight-rate level, 
and was considered necessary because of the 
increased operational charges. Nearly 10 
British shipping lines and 2 Indian lines 
belong to the former Conference, and the lat- 
ter includes these and about an equal number 
of European shipping lines. 

The increase came into effect on September 
1 in all the ports visited by the Conference 
lines in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, United 
Kingdom, and the Continent except Cal- 
cutta, Chalna, and Chittagong, where the 
increases were effective September 9, 1951. 


Authorized Ports of Entry 
Established by Japan 


The following ports of entry for interna- 
national trade were established by the Jap- 
anese Government as of August 10, 1951: 

Hakata, Fukuoka Prefecture; 

Kagoshima, Kagoshima Prefecture; 

Kamaishi, Miyagi Prefecture; 

Maizuru, Kyoto Prefecture; 

Muroran, Hokkaido Prefecture; 

Shimotsu-Wakayama, Wakayama Prefec- 
ture; and 

Tokuyama-Kudamatsu, Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture. 

Customs inspection and quarantine serv- 
ices will be available at the above-named 
ports where practique and initial entry and 
clearance requirements may be effected. 


New Internal Air Service 
Planned for Fiji Islands 


The government of Fiji has accepted a 
proposal for an internal air service to be 
known as Fiji Airways. The new airline 
plans to operate three flights weekly between 
Nausori, located near Suva on the east coast 
of the island of Viti Levu, and the main in- 
ternational airport at Nadi on the west coast. 
A stop at Drasa is also planned, to provide 
air connection with nearby Lautoka. In 
addition, Fiji Airways is contemplating three 
weekly flights between Nausori and Labasa 
on the island of Vanua Levu, to replace the 








fiying-boat service presently supplied by 
Tasman Empire Airways. 

The inauguration of Fiji Airways will 
eliminate a 5-hour auto ride over a narrow, 
winding, and mountainous road between 
Suva and Nadi. 


National Railways of Mexico 
Acquire Diesel Engines 


The National Railways of Mexico have re- 
cently received from the United States seven 
“Arco” Diesel engines which will be used in 
passenger service between Mexico City and 
Ciudad Juarez, a report from the U.S. Con- 
sulate in San Luis Potosi states. 

During the month of July 1951, 14 loco- 
motives, 40 tank cars, 14 freight cars, 5 
camping cars, 1 cattle cage, 6 passenger 
coaches, 2 auxiliary cars, 5 cabooses, and 2 
gondolas were repaired in the National Rail- 
ways shops in Aguascalientes. 


Mediterranean Conference 
Lines Announce Freight 
Increases 


Notice has been given by the Maritime 
Atlantic-North Mediterranean Conference 
that east-bound rates are to be increased by 
20 percent, effective November 1, 1951, and 
west-bound rates of the Middle East Medi- 
terranean Conference may be increased by 
10 percent as of October 1, 1951, but this is 
not yet confirmed. 

The Ametile Conference of lines operating 
from the Mediterranean to the Near East 
announced an increase of 10 percent in its 
rates as of September 1, 1951. 


Customs Service at Guatemala’s 
Port of Livingston Discontinued 


The customhouse in the port of Livingston, 
Guatemala, has been abolished for economy 
reasons, the press reports, and imports which 
formerly were cleared there will now be 
handled by the Puerto Barrios customs au- 
thorities. Exports, however, will continue 
to be cleared through Livingston by the 
Tax Collection Office of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The Minister of Finance explained that 
reduced 1951-52 appropriations had made a 
reorganization of customs service necessary 
and that increased personnel were needed 
for the Puerto Barrios customhouse to en- 
able it to clear merchandise for Guatemala 
City as a means of reducing congestion in 
that port. It therefore appeared logical to 
the Minister that the Livingston custom- 
house could be abolished and that imports 
for that area could be cleared through Puerto 
Barrios without causing undue delay or hard- 
ship. 

To compensate the Livingston municipal 
government for its loss of revenue from mu- 
nicipal charges on goods that formerly en- 
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y List of Fairs and Exhibitions ces Cone 1963 Gates 
Nov. 1—-11___. International Mountain Pho- Mar. 22— International Trade Fair, Chi- 
ll 1951 dates tography and Cinematog- Apr. 6. cago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Vs Sept. 22 International Technical Show, raphy Exhibition, Busto Mar. 25— International Industries Fair, 
n Oct. 7. Turin, Italy. Arsizio, Varese, Italy. Apr. 3. Utrecht, Netherlands. 
1 Sept. 23- International Timber (Wood Hor. &-6...... All-Industry Refrigeration and Apr. 4-14____ Rand Easter Show, Johannes- 
Oct. 7. Products and Woodworking Air Conditioning Exposition, burg, Union of South Africa. 

Tools) Exhibition, Lyon, F Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Apr. 12-30__. International Trade Fair, 

| France. Nov. 5-11-_--. Women s International Exposi- Milan, Italy. 

| Sept. 24 International Road Material peg Fry eae New Apr. 17-25__. Swedish Industries Fair, Géte- 

‘ | Oct. 7. Exhibition, Lisbon, Portugal. Nov. 10-17 I Ste ti alt ioe 1 : d Mot borg, Sweden. 

: | Sept. 28 Radio and Television Exhibi- , — ee ooh il Apr. 19-28__. International Trade _ Fair, 
1 ‘ : s ‘ cycle Exhibition, London. 

= Oct. 10. tion, Paris, France. England Lyon, France. 

d \ Sept. 28— International Posters Exhibi- Nov. 14-28__. International Building Exhibi- Apr. 19-29-_. Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, 
a f Oct. 11. tion, Karlsruhe, Germany. tion, London, England. Switzerland. 

| Sept. 29- International Bakers’ and Con- Nov. 17-25__. International Leather Indus- Spring*—--- International Automobile Ex- 
= Oct. 4. fectioners’ Exhibition, Lon- try Show, Milan, Italy. hibition, Amsterdam, Neth- 
5 don, England. Nov. 17- Industrial and Agricultural erlands (Biennial). 
na Sept. 29 International Trade Fair, Graz, Dec. 2. Fair (International), Addis Spring* ...... Italian High Fashion Show, 
e Oct. 7. Austria. Ababa, Ethiopia. Florence, Italy. 

ii Sept. 29 International Nautical Exhibi- Nov. 22— Seventh Laboratory Equip- Apr. 25— International Commercial Fair, 
> Oct. 14. tion, Paris, France. Dec. 2. ment Show, ist. Chemistry May 4. Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Sept. 29 International Trade Fair, Lu- Exposition, Paris, France. Apr. 26— International Trade Fair, Liege, 

Oct. 14. gano, Switzerland. Nov. 26— Twenty-third Chemical Indus- May 11. Belgium. 

Oct. 1-15_.__. Textile Machinery Fair, Busto Dec. 1. tries Exposition, New York Apr. 26— International Industries Fair, 

} Arsizio, Varese, Italy. City, N. Y., U.S. A. May 11. Brussels, Belgium. 

Oct. 2-23___. International Sample Fair, Na- Dec. 1-10___. International Cycle and Motor Apr. 26— Queensland Industries f Fair, 
ples, Italy. Cycle Exposition, Milan, May 17. Brisbane, Australia. 

Oct. 4-14____ International Packaging, Han- Italy. Apr. 27- Heavy Industries Fair (Inter- 
1e dling Method, Display, and Dec. 3—7_.-_.. International Agricultural Ma- May 6. national), Hannover, Ger- 
ce Distribution Ex hibition, chinery Exposition, Dondon, many. 
dy Paris, France. England. >> een “Conquest of the Desert” Ex- 
id Oct.4-14____ International Automobile, Dec. 15— International Industries Fair, hibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 

i- Cycle and Sports Exhibition, Jan. 30, 52 Bombay, India. May 5-16___. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
oy ) Paris, France. 1952 dates don-Birmingham, England. 
is Oct.4-14____ International Bottling Ma- May 6-9----- International Lighting Exposi- 
terials and Related Indus- Jan. 7-11___. International Toy and Fancy tion, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
ig tries Exhibition, Paris, Goods Fair, Harrogate, Eng- May 8-31__-. Wellington Show and Indus- 
st . France. P ‘on . er ae ise i we me: Fair, Wellington, New 
ts an. 19-30__. Annual Salon de l’Automobile ealand. 
aout uae Bg et du Cycle, Brussels, Bel- May 10-25___ International Trade Fair, Val- 
Cologne, Germany. _— encia, Spain. 
» Oct. 6-17__-_ International Office Appliances Feb. 9-29___. International Radio and Elec- May 13-27__. International Electrical Appli- 
f and Waniewhens taaduibeen + ag Exhibition, Bombay, —_ Exhibition, Bologna, 
. , ndia. aly. 
d Paris, France. Feb. 9- International Industrial Ma- May 16-25-__- fatersetaensl Technical Fair, 
n. Oct. 6-21___. German Industry Show, Berlin, Mar. 24. chinery Exhibition, New Copenhagen, Denmark. 
y Germany. Delhi, India. May 17- International Trade Fair, Paris, 
‘h Oct. 6-21 International Food and House- Feb. 15— Colombo Plan Exhibition, June 2. France. 
De keeping Exhibition, Brussels, Mar. 15. Trade Fair Section, Colombo, May 18-21__._ Annual Office Machinery and 
1- Belgium. Ceylon. Equipment Exposition, San 
1e Oct. 6-21_- Colonial Fair, Brussels, Bel- Feb. 17—-24__. International Agricultural Ma- Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 
1e gium. chinery Exhibition, Brussels, Summer*__. International Exposition of 
of Oct. 7-11__.. International Horse and Cat- Belgium. Communications, Munich, 
tle Fair, Verona, Italy. Feb. 27- Light Industries Fair, (Inter- Germany. 
at Oct. 7-27___. National Samples Fair, Sara- Mar. 2. national) Hannover, Ger- June 2-13__. Canadian International Trade 
a gossa, Spain. many. Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
ry Oct. 15-19... National Metal Exposition & | Mar. 1- International Industries Fair, § June4-14___ Mechanical Handling Exhibi- 
od C ongress (International), Apr. 6. Karachi, Pakistan. tion and Convention, Olym- 
ail Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. Mar. 2-7___-. German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, pia, London, England. 
la Oct. 15-19... Sample Show, International Cosmnay. June 10-30-_ International Trade Fair, Bar- 
in Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. Mar. 4-9-_-__-. International Agricultural Ma- celona, Spain. 
to U.S. A. ae Exhibition, Paris, June 14-29__ International Trade Fair, Casa- 
a- Oct. 17-27... International Motor Exhibi- at blanca, French Morocco. 
ba tion, London, England, * er mage sey hn npr Union a... International Trade Fair, Iz- 
- Oct. 18 International Weste f 7 ; ; ; mir, Turkey. 
d- Nov. 1. Show, Turin — ——- Mar. 17-22_- American Society of Tool Engi- Pall*......... St. Erik’s International Trade 
’ ’ neers—Biennial Exhibition, Fair, Stockholm, Sweden 
al Oct. 27— Tourist and Hotel Industry Chicago, Il., U.S.A. ‘ , ° ’ 
u- Nov. 11. Exhibition, Paris, France. Mar. 20-30__ International Automobile Fall*....--.. = a ee 
n- Oct. 28— International Cycle & Motor- Show, Geneva, Switzerland. p seri nt we onal), SATOm, 
Nov. 4. cycle Exposition, Frankfurt, Mar. 21-— Royal Adelaide Exhibition, witzerland. 
Germany. May 17. Adelaide, Australia. *Exact dates not yet available. 
ly October 1, 1951 
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1952 dates 


Sept. 2-11... International Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Sept. 13-28_._ Swiss National Autumn Fair, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Sept. 17- International Machine Tool 

Oct. 4. Exhibition, London, England. 

Dec. 1-6...... Twentieth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering, New York, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 


Chicago Host to Refrigeration 
And Air-Conditioning Show 


The Seventh All-Industry Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Exposition, a biennial 
event, sponsored by the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be held this year at the Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Il., from November 5 to 8. 
The 1949 show took place in Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

More than 200 leading manufacturers of 
refrigeration and air-conditioning equip- 
ment will display their latest and most mod- 
ern equipment at this year’s show. Mr. 
L. C. McKesson, Chairman of the Exposition 
Committee, stated that it “will be the 
world’s largest display of refrigeration and 
air conditioning units, equipment and parts 
ever assembled under one roof.” The value 
of the goods to be exhibited, which will 
range in size from tiny quarter-inch fittings 
to 20-ton air-conditioning units, is estimated 
at $5,000,000. Applications for space from 
foreign exhibitors are accepted on the same 
basis as those from United States firms, 
according to Mr. George E. Mills, Show Di- 
rector. 

The many new developments during the 
past 2 years and the steady growth in the 
science and use of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning account for the increase in the 
number of exhibitors and in the attendance, 
which is expected to reach 15,000 this year. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors, 
dealers, retailers, service and installation 
engineers, contractors, architects, consulting 
engineers, and buyers from all parts of this 
country, Canada, and many foreign coun- 
tries will be in attendance. Admission, by 
registration, is free to anyone identified in 
any way with the refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning industry. Nearly 200 foreign tech- 
nicians and businessmen from more than 
20 countries attended the last show. 

Interested firms may obtain additional in- 
formation from Mr. George E. Mills, Director, 
Seventh All-Industry Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Exposition, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 


Chemical Show To Serve as 
Vital Market for Industry 


The Twenty-third Exposition of Chemical 
Industries (a biennial event) to be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
November 26—December 1, 1951, will serve a 
very vital marketing function, according to 
a@ recent announcement by the exposition 
management. 

The great industrial expansion in those 
industries dependent upon chemistry, or the 
application and use of chemical products, 
has been accelerated by requirements of the 
defense program and by civilian needs. For 
this reason, the management feels the expo- 
sition has an added significance this year. 

Exhibits numbering more than 400 will 
include a great variety of raw and partially 
manufactured materials and processing ma- 
chinery and equipment for all types of 
manufacturing plants. They will cover 
every phase of manufacture, from the set-up 
of the laboratory, through development in 
the pilot plant, to the actual production, 
finishing, and packing of the ultimate 
product. Also there will be many displays 
of apparatus and instruments used in re- 
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15, 1951. Prices for radio receiving sets have 
risen 15 to 20 percent from last year’s figures. 

Manufacturers are producing an increas- 
ing number of automobile radios to take care 
of a greater demand. 

More than 1,000 taxies are now equipped 
with radiotelephones, the majority being in 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin. The system used is A. M. 


NEw TYPE OF RADIO RECEIVER 
DEMONSTRATED, U. K. 


An experimental radio receiver, using crys- 
tals throughout in place of conventional 
thermionic tubes, has been demonstrated in 
London, states the London press. The elec- 
tric company responsible for the demonstra- 
tion emphasized that the economics of 
production had yet to be mastered and it 
was thought most likely that the initial 
application of the new crystal techniques 
would be to electronic computing machines, 
in which some thousand tubes were em- 
ployed, rather than to domestic receivers. 


Rubber & Produets 


CEYLON RUBBER OUTPUT 


Rubber production in Ceylon totaled 7,500 
long tons in July, up 1,000 tons from output 
in the preceding month but down 2,500 tons 
from output in July 1950. Production to- 
taled 56,000 tons in the first 7 months of 
this year, compared with 58,000 tons in the 
like period of 1950. Output in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 was 6,000 tons greater than in 
the first quarter of 1950, but the trend re- 
versed in April and the total for the second 
quarter of 1951 was 5,500 tons lower than 
in the corresponding 1950 quarter. The de- 
cline in production, it is reported, has been 
caused by unusually heavy rainfall and low- 
ered productivity of the trees following the 
intensive tapping in 1950. 

Exports in July amounted to 5,596 tons, 
including 98 tons of latex, the lowest figure 
since July 1949. Chief destinations were: 
United Kingdom 1,833 tons; Germany 1,022 
tons; Netherlands 651 tons. Exports to the 
United States were at the very low level of 
524 tons. Exports totaled 57,802 in the first 
7 months of 1951, compared with 63,356 tons 
in January-July 1950. Shipments to the 
United States in the two respective periods 
were 13,906 tons and 30,576 tons. 





Domestic consumption of natural rubber 
was 17 tons in July, 116 tons in January- 
July 1951 and 90 tons in January—July 1950. 

Stocks of natural rubber in Ceylon in- 
creased from 10,338 tons at the end of June 
to 12,225 tons at the end of July. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, the figure was 14,143 tons. 


Textiles 


First FLAXx-SPINNING MILL BEING 
CONSTRUCTED IN IRELAND 


The flax-spinning mill being established 
in Cork City will be the first one in the 
Republic of Ireland. It will occupy a site 
of 50,000 square feet and will employ approx- 
imately 250 persons. Present plans are that 
the mill will be in operation late in 1952 or 
early in 1953. 


New INDUSTRY STARTED IN JAMAICA 


Plans are now under way for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a small factory 
in which fabrics will be hand blocked in 
colors and, by a special process, in gold. 
This industry is being legalized under 
Jamaica’s Pioneer Industries Encouragement 
Law, passed in 1949. 


PHILIPPINE ABACA SITUATION 


Philippine abacé production in the first 
quarter of 1951 approximated 160 percent of 
output in the corresponding period of 1950 
but was not sufficient to satisfy demand. 

Exports in the period January-March 1951 
reached a new postwar high of 326,000 bales 
which exceeded production by 35,000 bales. 
The excess was supplied by stock carry-over 
from the preceding year. 

The United States took 55 percent of 
Philippine abac& exports in January—March 
1951 in contrast to 42 percent in the like 
period of 1950. Europe’s share of abaca ex- 
ports was 28 percent, approximately the 
same percentage as in the first quarter of 
1950. 


SYRIAN SILK INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


Syria’s small silk-yarn industry now has 
bright prospects of holding firm against the 
gradual decline of the past few years. This 
advance results mainly from the trend to- 
ward replacing imports by expanding local 
weaving of silk and silk-rayon textiles. Al- 
though the 1951 yarn production is expected 
to fall short of the 40 metric tons produced 
in 1949 and 1950, the current market is very 
active. Weavers are consuming heavy stocks 
carried over from 1950 and are making fur- 
ther purchases. Much of the irrigated mul- 
berry area has been converted to fruit 
orchards, thus reducing the production of 
fresh cocoons principally to small peasant 
groves in the mountains. 





search and in process control. The scope of 
the exposition ranges from the production 
of chemicals to the entire range of chemical 
processing and the use of chemical ingredi- 
ents and chemical steps in connection with 
mechanical operations of all kinds, literally 
affecting all industries. All display space 
has been taken, principally by exhibitors at 
previous expositions. Exhibitors of foreign 
goods normally are established United States 
representatives of foreign producers. 

The exposition, which will provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for management, re- 
search and production personnel, was estab- 
lished in 1915 to bring about the more rapid 
development of chemical industries and of 
natural resources. The last event was held 
November 28—December 3, 1949. It is spon- 
sored by an advisory committee made up of 
businessmen, leaders in the principal fields 
of interest served by the exhibitors. E. R. 
Weidlein, director of the Mellon Institute, is 
chairman of the 1951 committee. It is 
under the management of the International 
Exposition Co., New York City, Charles F. 
Roth, President. 


Among the visitors usually attending 
these events are chemists, chemical and me- 
chanical engineers, scientists, executives, 
consultants and production specialists, econ- 
omists, and members of special research 
groups, institutions of learning, research 
institutions, investment and banking in- 
terests, and staffs from the processing in- 
dustries. Nearly 46,000 registered at the last 
event, which included large contingents of 
visitors from 50 foreign countries. Admis- 
sion is free, by invitation and registration. 
The public is not admitted. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from the Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
in care of the International Exposition Co., 
Charles F. Roth, Manager, E. K. Stevens, 
Associate Manager, Grand Central Palace, 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 





Attacks of locusts have been reported in 
Upper Egypt. Government teams are using 
benzene hexachloride and other insecticides 
against them. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina - - Peso Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 

Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Banking market 

Provisional commer- 
cial ® | 

Special commercial 

Free market 

Bank of Republic ’ 

Basic 8 

Controlled 

Uncontrolled 

Central Bank (Official) 

Free 

Official - - 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil 
Chile 


Cruzeiro 
Peso 


Colombia Peso. . 


Costa Rica Colon_.-.- 
Ecuador Sucre. 


Honduras Lempira 


Mexico Peso Free__._- 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 


Paraguay Guarani Official 13 


Official 3 


Free 8 

Peru ....| Sol ‘ Exchange certificate__. 
free 

Salvador .| Colon .| Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free. __- i‘ 

Uncontrolled-nontrade _- 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled = 


Free _ 


| See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; gate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

® See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

§ January-November, 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 


New basic rate established 


New rate (15.15) established 


12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 


4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 
* Bolivian average for February. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied 
to some transactions either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations, 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market rates, 
depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 


October 1, 1951 


1949 ( 
nua 


(") 
(1) 
(") 
42 
4111 
101 
18 
31 
43 


79 


1 


5 

7 
13 
17. 
2. 
18 


rE 
a 


LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
- Zz ate 
an- | 1950 (an- 1951 Rate | ec be oe | Date 
1) nual) May - U.S, | 2951 
currency 
27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 |Sept. 6 
25.00 | 5.00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
214.04 14.25 | 14.51 0689 Do. 
. 42 3 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 .0165 | July 24 
.50 | $101.00 | 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 188.00 . 0053 Do. 
72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 0534 | July 31 
.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 .0322 | Aug. 31 
.10 | 43. 10 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 .0166 | Do. 
7 50.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 .0200 | Do. 
. 00 91. 04 85.00 | 94.00 | . 0106 | Do. 
96 1.96 | ee Retry 
. : 2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Aug. 31 
. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | Jul. 31 
91 8.77 7. 50 7. 52 | . 1330 Do. 
.50 | 913.50 15.15 | 15.15 | .0660 | Aug. 20 
. 63 18. 36 17.75 | 18.10 .0549 | Do. 
04 10 2, 02 2.02 | 2.02 .4950 | Aug. 31 
. 65 8. 65 8. 65 &. 64 . 1157 Do 
. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | June 29 
12 7,00 | 7.00 | 7.00 | .1429| Do. 
14 6. 92 7. 25 7.09 .1410 | Do. 
6.00 | 6.00 .1667 | Aug. 8 
. j 9.00 | 9.00 -ll11 | Do. 
ee 22.00 | 30.45 0334 | Do, 
78 | 14.85 | 14.95 | 14.95 .0669 | Aug. 21 
46 15.54| 15.11 | 15.27 | 0655 | Do. 
50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | .4000 | Aug. 31 
90 | 1. 90 1.90) 1.90 .5263 | Do. 
45 2. 45 2.45 | 2.45 .4082 | Do. 
77 | 2.61 | 2.13 2. 45 -4082 | Do. 
35 | 3. 35 3.35 3.35 .2985 | Do. 
. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 


.2985 | Do. 





of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: vis, 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 
auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Montrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Novenber 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market, rate, the provisional 
commercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at 
the free-market rate. 

Colomhia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports 
were paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the 
official rate maintained by that institution. Other 
imports were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. 
Authorized remittances on account of registered capital 
could be made at the official rate. Under anew exchange 
control system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling is established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 

roceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 

rom coffee exports which are initially converted at the 

old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free-market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 percent 
ad valorem. 

Costa PRica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and 
surcharges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 
importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions not 
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tered Guatemala at that point, the Ministry 
announced that an additional wharfage fee 
of $0.10 per quintal (1 quintal—101.43 
pounds) will be collected for the munici- 
pality on all goods for Livingston that are 
cleared through Puerto Barrios. 


Plan to Expand Electricity 
Production in Nigeria 


The Electricity Corporation of Nigeria has 
announced that it plans to spend £6,000,000 
to complete the first part of a scheme to 
bring electricity to 10,000,000 people within 
the next few years. This involves the con- 
struction, at Mamu, of a new power plant to 
consist of two 30,000-kilowatt generators, 
and a 220,000-volt transmission line. The 
chairman of the corporation stated that he 
hoped to place orders for machinery within 
12 months, that delivery would require 3 
years, that erection would take 2 years, and 
that the machinery would be purchased in 
Great Britain and in the United States. 
This scheme is said to be by far the most 
anbitious Electricity Corporation undertak- 
ing attempted in Nigeria. 

The power station is to be built at Mamu 
because the latter is near the Enugu col- 
lieries. The possibility of hydroelectric- 
power development at several other points 
is also being explored. 





eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the un- 
controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949 and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade re- 
mittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon th. de- 
gree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Non- 
trade transactions were effected at the preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
sp°ctively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The un- 
controlled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Trade Agreement Concessions 
Suspended With Regard to 


Imports from Bulgaria 


(DEPARTMENT OF STATE RELEASE No. 846 
OF SEPTEMBER 17) 


The President today notified the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that after the close of 
business on October 17, 1951, United States 
concessions, made in trade agreements, will 
be suspended with regard to imports from 
Bulgaria. The action was taken in accord- 
ance with Section 5 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 which provides, in 
part, that “As soon as practicable, the Presi- 
dent shall take such action as is necessary to 
suspend, withdraw, or prevent the applica- 
tion of any reduction in any rate of duty, or 
binding of any existing customs or excise 
treatment, or other concession contained in 
any trade agreement... to imports from 
any nation or area dominated or controlled 
by the foreign government or foreign organ- 
ization controlling the world Communist 
movement.” 

A provisional commercial agreement con- 
cluded between the United States and the 
Bulgarian Government on August 18, 1932, 
provided for most-favored-nation tariff 
treatment in their trade. This Agreement 
was subject to termination under its own 
terms, on three months’ notice by either 
party. Notice by the United States of its 
intention to terminate the agreement was 
transmitted to the Bulgarian Government, 
through the Swiss Government, on July 12, 
1951. The notice was transmitted through 
the Swiss Government by reason of the fact 
that the United States and Bulgaria had 
suspended diplomatic relations in February 
1950. The provisional agreement will ter- 
minate on October 12. Announcement of 
the giving of this notice was made in State 
Department Press Release No. 597 of July 6. 

On August 1, the President signed a proc- 
lamation ordering the suspension of trade- 
agreement concessions from Communist- 
dominated countries. Because, however, the 
United States on that date had international 
commitments with several such countries, 
which were not consistent with the with- 
drawal of concessions from them, the proc- 
lamation stated that the Treasury would be 
notified, from time to time, of the countries 
from whose goods the concessions should be 
suspended. On the same date the President 
notified the Treasury of the suspension, as of 
August 31, of trade-agreement concessions on 
imports from various specified countries. 
(See Press Release No. 690 of August 1, 1951.) 

Total United States imports from Bulgaria 
in 1949 were valued at $1,937,000, of which 
$1,612,000 worth were dutiable. By far the 
largest item on the list was cigarette leaf 
tobacco, other than Latakia leaf type, un- 
stemmed. Imports of this product in 1949 
were valued at $1,556,000 and were subject to 
a concession contained in the United States 
agreement of 1939 with Turkey. Imports of 
rose oil were valued at $201,000 in 1949. Rose 
oil, however, is free of duty under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and is not subject to any trade- 
agreement concession. Imports from Bul- 
garia in 1949 of goat and kid skins, dry and 
dry-salted, bound free in a trade-agreement 
concession, were valued at $98,000. Thus, 
concession items accounted for 96.5 percent 
of total dutiable, and 30.2 percent of total 
duty-free, imports from Bulgaria in 1949. 

Total United States exports to Bulgaria in 
1949 were valued at about $1,400,000; in 1950 
the figure declined to about $800,000. 
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Turkey Signs Torquay Protocol 
to GATT 


(DEPARTMENT OF STATE RELEASE No. 847 
OF SEPTEMBER 17) 


The Department of State has been in- 
formed that the Government of the Republic 
of Turkey today signed the Torquay Protocol 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at the headquarters of the United 
Nations at New York. Under the provisions 
of the protocol Turkey will become a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement on 
October 17, 1951, thirty days after signing 
the protocol. Turkey is the third of the gov- 
ernments which negotiated at Torquay for 
accession to the General Agreement, to sign 
the protocol. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was the first, and Peru the second. 

Under the protocol United States conces- 
sions initially negotiated with Turkey at 
Torquay will go into effect on October 17, 
as will Turkish concessions initially negoti- 
ated with the United States. 

In 1939 the United States and Turkey con- 
cluded a reciprocal trade agreement under 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 which will 
be replaced by the General Agreement after 
Turkey’s accession to the latter instrument. 
Most of the commodities covered by the 1939 
agreement were covered in the negotiations 
at Torquay. 

Turkish concessions negotiated with the 
United States at Torquay apply to United 
States products which, in 1949, were imported 
into Turkey to the value of about $28,038,000. 
Turkish customs duties on some of these 
items were reduced and on others existing 
duties or duty-free treatment were bound. 
In addition to concessions initially negotiated 
directly with the United States, Turkey made 
concessions to other countries at Torquay 
which will apply to imports into Turkey from 
the United States. 

The principal Turkish concessions apply 
to the following categories of articles: Auto- 
motive products—both reductions and bind- 
ings of duties; machinery and electrical ap- 
pliances—chiefly bindings of moderate rates, 
but with some substantial reductions; iron 
and steel products of various types; canned 
and dried prunes, and prune juice; canned 
asparagus; and cornstarch. 

United States concessions initially negoti- 
ated with Turkey at Torquay apply to prod- 
ucts which were imported into the United 
States from that country in 1949 to the value 
of about $44,604,000, of which $30,803,000 was 
accounted for by cigarette leaf tobacco. 
United States concessions which have been 
granted to other countries apply also to the 
products of Turkey. 

In negotiations with Turkey at Torquay 
the United States granted tariff reductions 
on some items and bindings of existing duties 
or duty-free treatments on others. 

Principal United States concessions ini- 
tially negotiated with Turkey at Torquay 
apply to the following products: Cigarette 
leaf tobacco, which in 1949 accounted for 
some 60 percent of all United States imports 
from that country, on which the duty was 
reduced from 20 cents to 15 cents per pound; 
licorice extract, duty reduced from 15 per- 
cent ad valorem to 124 percent; opium, duty 
reduced by 50 percent (manufacture and 
distribution of all opium products in the 
United States is under the regulation of the 
United States Bureau of Narcotics); shelled 
filberts, duty bound at pre-Torquay level of 
8 cents per pound; chrome ore and licorice 
root, bound duty-free. 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Sending Gift Packages to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. World Trade Series No. 88. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Chile. World 
Trade Series No. 95. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Colombia. World 
Trade Series No. 96. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Peru. World 
Trade Series No. 98. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Panama. World 
Trade Series No. 97. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Austria. World 
Trade Series No. 101. September 1951. 4 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Norway. World 
Trade Series No. 102. September 1951. 4 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Bolivia. World 
Trade Series No. 103. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Denmark. World 
Tradé Series No. 104. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Brazil. World Trade Series No. 105. Sep- 
tember 1951. 2 pp. Free. 

India—Open General License No. XXIII. 
World Trade Series No. 106. August 1951. 
12 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Exchange Control in Western Germany. 
World Trade Series No. 108. August 1951. 
10 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to New Zealand. 
World Trade Series No 109. September 1951. 
3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Australia. World 
Trade Series No. 110. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Korea. World 
Trade Series No. 111. September 1951. 2 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Germany. World 
Trade Series No. 112. September 1951. 4 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to France. World 
Trade Series No. 113. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Finland. World 
Trade Series No. 114. September 1951. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Italy. World 
Trade Series No. 115. September 1951. 4 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to the U. S. S. R. 
World Trade Series No. 116. September 1951. 
5 pp. Free. 

France—Revised Import and Export Regu- 
lations. World Trade Series No. 117. Au- 
gust 1951. 11 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Total United States Exchange and Import 
Trade, January-June 1951. International 
Trade Statistics Series. August 1951. Price 
10 cents. 





Among the more important increases in 
the price index of imported materials in 
the Saigon-Cholon (Cochin China) market, 
that of paper had risen 30 to 35 percent in 
May as compared with January 1951. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


(Continued from p. 9) 


30, via New York, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. 
United States address: c/o Max Blachman, 
48 Ardmore Road, Berkeley, Calif. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

80. Germany—Dr. Carl Bellwinkel, repre- 
senting Ruetgerswerke A. G., Mainzer Land- 
strasse 195, Frankfurt am Main, Hesse, is 
interested in exporting chemicals and dis- 
cussing possible licensing arrangements for 
the production of several of the firm’s prod- 
ucts in the United States. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 22, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 to 8 weeks. United States address: 
Hotel Beaux Arts, 310 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

81. Greece—John C. Papaconstantinou, 
representing ‘Commercial-Industrial Co., 
Ltd.”’ (importer, retailer, wholesaler, agent), 
17 Third of September and Chalkokondyli 
Streets, Athens, is interested in obtaining 
agencies from manufacturers of tires, lubri- 
cating oils, and automotive spare parts. 
Scheduled to arrive September 25, via New 
York, for a visit of about 4 to 6 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Demetrius Kalas, 
6316 Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Dayton, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

82. Israel—S. Burko and T. Altenhaus, 
representing Solel Boneh (contracting firm), 
P. O. Box 563, 65 Harbour Street, and “SA- 
VAR” Ltd., 6 Hayat Street, both at Haifa, are 
interested in port operations and activities 
(stevedoring, porterage, lighterage, trans- 
port, and storage), and request technical 
information concerning crane operations, 
lifters, transport, and all other types of 
mechanical equipment used in a _ port. 
Scheduled to arrive September 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Israel Purchasing Service, 17 
East Seventy-first Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Providence, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on “SAVAR” Ltd. 

83. Uruguay—Roberto Carriquiry, repre- 
senting J. Jiménez Cabrera Ltda.—Labora- 
torio “Gauthier” (manufacturer, importer, 
wholesaler, agent), 1379 Acevedo Diaz, Mon- 
tevideo, is interested in drugstore articles in 
general and automobile and truck chassis. 
Scheduled to arrive September 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. United States 
address: c/o “El Farmacéutico” magazine, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago and New York. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
mént of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—France. 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
nesia. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—France. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Iran. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Ire- 
land. 

Business Firms—French West Africa. 


October 1, 1951 


Business Firms—French Guiana. 

Coal, Coke and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Luxembourg. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Ecuador. 

Crude-Drug Producers and Exporters— 
Ceylon. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Ecuador. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Germany. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Guatemala. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Philippines. 

Gum Damar Exporters—Siam. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Suri- 
nam. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Paraguay. 

Hospitals—Tunisia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Indonesia. 

Lumber Exporters—British Honduras. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Australia. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Syria. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—France. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Syria. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Aus- 
tralia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers 
Australia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Panama. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Export- 
ers—lItaly. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Mozambique. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Sawmills—Indonesia. 

Tanneries—Sweden. 

Textile Industry—Switzerland. 

Wool Exporters—France. 

Wool Exporters—Chile. 

Wool Exporters—Turkey. 





U. S. Foreign Trade 
In January-June 1951 
(Continued from p. 10) 


000,000; Belgium, $122,000,000; Ger- 
many, $115,000,000; and Italy, $76,000,- 
000, representing increases from 
January—June 1950 of 90 percent, 286 
percent, 107 percent, 260 percent, and 88 
percent, respectively. Trade showed in- 
creases in quantity as well as in value, 
especially for textile manufactures, raw 
wool, steel-mill products, automobiles, 
benzene, and diamonds * from the United 
Kingdom; steel and ethyl alcohol from 
France; steel, cut diamonds, and am- 
monium sulfate from Belgium; steel, 
rayon fiber, industrial chemicals, and 
fertilizer materials from Germany; and 
steel, aluminum, rayon fiber, and textile 
manufactures from Italy. 

In other areas of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, imports from leading countries 
showed increases from January—June 
1950 as follows: Australia, 233 percent 
to $234,000,000. Br.cish Malaya, 86 per- 


cent to $224,005,000. India, 42 percent to 
$173,000,600: Repu diice of the Philippines, 
58 percent .o $169,090,000; Japan, 56 per- 
cent to $)15,000,000: Indonesia, 160 per- 
cent to $156,000.900; and British West 

The increas liamonds is accounted 


for by the ‘act e Bureau of the Census 
from Janu i9 rediting rough and in- 
dustrial dian country of shipment 
and not to origin as heretofore. 






NEWS 
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Local cigarette manufacturers have com- 
plained of intense competition from imports, 
and manufacturers who have no financial 
interest in domestic tobacco growing re- 
portedly are seeking a reduction of import 
duties on bright leaf tobacco in order to 
better their competitive position. This 
move is opposed by tobacco growers. 


AGRICULTURE 


As a result of effective pest-control meas- 
ures used in the various States and the 
beneficial rainfall, the Venezuelan Devel- 
opment Corp. has raised its estimate of 1951 
rough rice production in the States of 
Cojedes, Portuguesa, and Barinas to 36,000 
metric tons. 

Special installations at the Caracas and El 
Valle slaughterhouses have been completed, 
and will process the tongues of 100 infected 
cattle daily for the production of foot-and- 
mouth disease vaccine. 


FINANCE 


Purchase of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in the first 6 months of the 
calendar year 1951 totaled $312,080,194, and 
sales amounted to $310,814,598, an excess of 
dollar purchases over sales of $1,265,596. 
These transactions compare with purchases 
of $268,909,027, sales of $312,378,443, and a 
deficit of $43,469,416 for the like period of 
1950. The balance of gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Central Bank was 
equivalent to $359,297,442 on June 30, 1951. 
It is reported that sales of dollar foreign 
exchange in July exceeded purchases by ap- 
proximately $17,000,000. 

Government revenues for the fiscal year 
1950-51 (July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951) 
amounted to 2,111,643,301 bolivares, and ac- 
tual expenditures, 2,134,447,903 bolivares, 
with a resultant deficit of 22,804,602 
bolivares, as compared with revenues of 
1,889,055,545 bolivares, actual expenditures of 
1,929,777,348 bolivares, and a deficit of 40,- 
721,803 bolivares in the preceding fiscal year. 
Liquid reserves of the Treasury amounted 
to 315,012,517 bolivares on June 30, 1951. 
It is reported that Government expenditures 
in July exceeded revenues by approximately 
92,000,000 bolivares. The Government de- 
creed an additional appropriation of 8,467,- 
000 bolivares to the budget of the Ministry 
of Public Works for the fiscal year 1951-52, 
for use in granting a non-interest-bearing 
loan to the Municipality of the Federal Dis- 
trict for highway construction and improve- 
ments. As a result, appropriations to the 
Government budget for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, total 1,959,467,000 
bolivares.—U. S. EmsBassy, CARACAS, SEPT. 5, 
1951. 





Africa, 75 percent to $105,000,000. An 
increase in general imports of wool 
from 52,000,000 pounds (clean basis) to 
76,000,000 pounds (clean basis) and the 
rise in wool prices largely accounted for 
the high value of total imports from Aus- 
tralia. There was a moderate increase 
in quantity of rubber imports and a de- 
cline in tin imports from Malaya, and a 
decline in rubber but a marked increase 
in tin-ore imports from Indonesia. Rela- 
tively large quantities of sugar, copra, 
manila fiber, mahogany, and chromite 
from the Philippines; steel, platinum 
and silk manufactures from Japan; and 
cocoa from British West Africa mainly 
accounted for the increase in value of 
imports from those countries. 
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The American Merchant Marine— 
Indispensable To Our Freedom! 


f | we AmericaN MercHant Marine CoNFERENCE sponsored by The 
Propeller Club of the United States in conjunction with its Twenty- 


fifth Annual Convention, will be held in New York, October 17th, 18th 
and 19th, 1951. 


The American Maritime Industry is confronted by many problems of 
utmost seriousness which must be solved if our merchant shipping is to 
serve effectively as our fourth arm of defense and as a medium for the 
transportation of our waterborne foreign and domestic commerce. 


Our program will include Panel Discussion Meetings on October 17, 
18 and 19th; the joint Convention-Conference Luncheon on Thursday, 
October 18th; and on Friday, October 19th, an informal General Lunch- 
eon, the Propeller Club Convention Session and the Annual American 
Merchant Marine Conference Banquet. Outstanding leaders representing 
government and industry will present their thoughts on subjects of definite 
importance to the future of the American Merchant Marine. 


Today, more than ever before, constructive and coordinated effort 
and action are necessary ... The cooperation and participation of every- 
one possessing an interest in the American Maritime Industry are needed 
... Arrange now to attend the American Merchant Marine Conference 
and take part in this very important gathering! Make this year a must! 











AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — NEW YORK 
October 17, 18 and 19th, 1951 








For complete details and Advance Program, address 


The Propeller Club of the United States 


National Headquarters 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


HUGH GALLAGHER JOSEPH K. CARSON, JR. HAROLD J. HARDING 


National President Executive Vice President National Secretary-Treasurer 
JOHN E. SLATER R. M. HICKS EARLE W. MILLS 
Chairman General Chairman General Co-Chairman 
American Merchant Marine 25th Annual Convention 25th Annual Convention 
Conference Committee Committee Committee 
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